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). [Anon.] Jean Martin Charcot. J. Organotherap., 1928, 12, 21-22. 

raphi eal sketch of ihe life, work, and medical career of Chareot. The 
le places particular emphasis upon his work in pathological neurology and 
nervous diseases.—J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 


4401. [Anon.] Index of The Philosophical Review. Volumes I-XXXV 
(1892-1926). New York: Longmans, Green, 1928. $3.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
Clark 
1402. [Anon.] Proceedings of the 3d annual meeting of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, Holy Cross College, December, 1927.— 
R.R. Willoughby (Clark). 
1408. Ashdown, A. J. The Ashdown rotoscope. ./. Sci. Instruments, 1925, 
15-20.—This is an expansion of the stroboscope idea. The mechanism pro- 
for a kind of visual instantaneous photography, as the view of the observer 
illy interrupted by a rotary shutter. This is capable of giving a view 
equency up to 50,000 per minute, with an aperture that is, comparatively 
x, very large, being about 100 times as great as in the old forms of strobo- 
The period of exposure varies from 1/5,000 to 1/20,000 of a second. The 
r itself seems particularly important as an optical invention. It is a small 
ne inch in diameter, four inches long and weighing but one ounce. It 
tangular slots cut through it, and in these slots are secured thin plates 
lly spaced. When the cylinder is turned to the proper position one can see 
iwwh clearly; the edges of the plates do not obstruct vision, more than when 
king through a fine sereen, but a slight rotation causes the plates to cut off the 
The highest definition is said to result with a shutter having ten plates 
1. apart, and with this shutter it has been possible to read ordinary news- 
\per print rotating on a disk at 300 revolutions per second. By means of the 
ve many kinds of fast moving phenomena can be viewed and visually 
W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
104. Campbell, N. R., & Gardiner, H. W. B. Photo-electric colour-match- 
J. Sci. Instruments, 1925, 2, 177-187.—This work has been done by the re- 
arch staff of the General Electric Company of London in an effort to obtain 
thing more accurate than visual color-matching. They use equivalent tem- 
perature in place of color and make comparison of the curves excited by a source 
in two photo-electrie cells of different frequency-sensitivity characteristics. If 
the temperature of the source is 2400° K. they find that their method is very sensi- 
and can detect a change of 0.5° temperature. This is about six times as 
tive as visual color-matching by experienced observers. The article gives 
agrams and figures of the apparatus as well as data and references. The claim 
hat no eg has yet been made to obtain the highest possible delicacy in the 
es ’. R. Miles (Stanford). 
pee. N. R., & New, E. G. Photoelectric photometry. J. Sci. 
ents, 1925, 3, 2-6; 38-42; 77-86.—This reports a continuation of the in- 
n by the research staff of the General Electric Company of London with 
‘lectric method of color-matching. The results show that current- 
uts can be determined with an accuracy of 0.2 parts in 1,000, which corre- 
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sponds to an accuracy of 0.3° K. in temperature. The article deserj 
standards covering a range of from 60-20 watt commercial vacuum leap 
Miles (Stanford). 

1406. Carr, H.W. Life and matter. Proc. 6th Int. Cong. Phil. 

York: Longmans, Green, 1927. 9—19.—Life is a phenomenon who lly aSSOCiate 
with the stream of solar radiation, the activity of which is inexplic able in the y 
ent state of knowledge. The chief characteristic of this mysterious force jg 
tion in contrast to structure, which is subservient and dependent. The « i. 
between cosmical evolution of the universe and the biological evolution of 
ganic structures is very impressive. A study of the first type of evolution si 
that everywhere in the universe the forces are running down -that matter + 
descendent stream of energy—while the second type is impregnated with the 
concept of ascendency—man as the superior being. The two concepts of life ay 
mind are closely affiliated, the personal mind differing from the living proce vot 
generically, but only as one mode from another of specific activity. Hence. th 
fundamental distinction remains that between life and matter, and not between 
life and mind. As for a reconciliation of the two systems, the philosopher 

not the scientists, must have recourse to metaphysics, the task of which is to de. 
vise a rational scheme, by which the two opposing principles will be united ing 
one concept.—P. A. Pooler (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1407. Cattell, J. McK. The scientific men of Harvard and Columbia. &i. 
ence, 1928, 67, 136-138.—F statistics are cited to show the greater nun. 
ber of scientific men of distinction at Harvard than at Columbia.—G 
(Institute for Juvenile Research ). 

1408. de Guay, J. E. Nouvelle méthode chronographique pour |’enregistre. 
ment des processus physiologiques. (New chronographic method for record- 
ing physiological processes.) Arch. de psychol., 1927, 20, 347-349.—This proe 
ess, which recalls that of Donders, consists in causing the registration of both the 
tracing and time by means of one needle. In order to do this a Marey tambour 
is combined with an electrical arrangement which throws off regularly from the 
inseribing needle an induction spark which breaks the black surface of the smoked 
paper. The curve of the phenomenon studied is thus marked with even litt 
marks which correspond to the time intervals —M. R. Lambercier (Geneva 

1409. Dock, W. The use of the cathode ray oscillograph for electrocardio- 
graphy. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 566.—The cathode-ray tut 
proved satisfactory for making electrocardiographs, has the advantage that it can 
be used at the same time that X-ray examination is in progress. The 
galvanometer is too delicate for this combination. Points of difference betwee 
this apparatus and that described by Gasser and Erlanger are outlined.—VW. R. 
Miles (Stanford). 

1410. Duncker, K. Der Behaviorismus—die —— Psychologie. 
(Behaviorism—the American psychology.) Péd. Zentbl., 1927, 7, 690 702.— 
After tracing briefly the history of behaviorism, its Sendeniantel concepts, 118 
chief problems ( which include e xpe riments on discrimination, learning, loca > 
tion of function, and mental testing), the author criticizes the movement briety. 
He tries to show that behaviorism, with its utter disrespect for tradition, | 
natural outgrowth of the American character. The American is beset 1 witl 
naive optimism which makes him believe it possible to do anything, if one on'y 
possesses the necessary energy and knowledge of method. Thus arises the beliel 
in behaviorism and in certain educational systems which hold that anything 
be made of any person by means of conditioning —M., Meenes (Lehigh). 


1411. du Sablon, M. L. La question du vitalisme. (The question of v" 
ism.) Scientia, 1926, 39, 401-408—After examining point for point sever 
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1 answers to the question ‘‘ What is the nature and origin of life?’’ the 
id s that the yet unanalyzed mechanism for converting inanimate sub- 

» living protoplasm is the chief characteristic of life, although the 
this mechanism remains in obscurity. His conclusion is that _ ques- 

, proper subject matter for philosophy rather than for biology.—R. G. 

"00 Stillwater, Minn.). 
1412. Dye, D. W. Note on electrically-maintained tuning-forks. J. Sci. 
Tnctruments, 1924, 1, 340-341.—A theoretical discussion of the antinode vibra- 
sion of the tuning-fork’s handle or support as compared to the vibration of the 
song.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1413. Gemelli, A. L’insegnamento della psicologia nell’ Universita Cat- 
tol ica del . Cuore. (The teaching of psychology in the Catholic University of 
he Sacred Heart.) Pubbl. Univ. Cattol. Milano, 1925, Serie 1, 1, fase. iv: 9- 

The preg who is at the head of the university, recognizing a unity in 
nowledge, has combined the psychological and biological laboratories. The pro- 
am of the study of psychology consists of an institutional course wherein the 
mental concepts are set forth, and a monographie course and practical exer- 

ises which together give a thorough knowledge of the disputed problems and 
ent theories —R. FE. Schwarz (George Washington University). 

1414. Hollingworth, H. L. Psychology: its facts and principles. New 

:: Appleton, 1928. Pp. xviii + 539. $3.00.—The author presents in this 

book of psychology a “‘systematic, descriptive account of mental phenomena 

' psychological processes,’’ the former defined as subjective events, the 

as redintegrative sequences in nature. The point of view is not that of 
irticular one of the contemporary ‘‘schools.’’ Rather than going to neuro- 
functions to attain unity and coherence in his treatment of mental ac- 

es, Hollingworth finds that these elements are supplied by the principle of 
egrative sequence, ‘‘at once the criterion, the mechanism, and the dynamics 

* “Within the continuum of nature we find redintegrative sequences, 
teney of antecedent details, the gradual reduction of cues. Such sequences 

ve both ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ events, as well as the many events oc- 
pying the immediate region in the continuum of nature. Their study is the 
e of psychology, and it is to this enterprise that the present text is de- 
Topies discussed are: mental processes as psychological data; the na- 

f subjective events; psychology as a science ; general laws of redintegration ; 

» experiments in redintegration; typical subjective redintegrations; the 
hnique of report; natural signs and the perception of identity; thoughts and 
things, the nature of ideas; perception of spatial situations; social aspects of per- 
the psychology of learning; quantitative studies of learning; memory 

L the Process of restoration; imagination, dream and invention; motivation, 

lynamies of mental activity ; the consequents of mental activity ; experiments 
bal association, on habit, and on instinct; craving, feeling, and emotion; 
le sedis of reasoning; the phenomena of attention; voluntary action and 

on; the psychological réle of the senses; and intelligence, character, and 
rament. In appendices are presented (1) a classification of affects, im- 
endencies, emotions, and instincts, (2) projects, questions and exercises, 
3) a brief annotated bibliography for each chapter in the 
n (Clark). 
i : . Jaensch, E. Pestalozzi. Der Geist und das Erbe seines Wirkens im 

: , ps Gegenwartsaufgaben von Kultur, Philosophie und Psychologie. 

‘talozzi. The spirit and the heritage of his work in the light of the present- 

problems of civilization, philosophy and psychology.) Leipzig: Der neue 

‘Verlag, 1927. Pp. 77. 3.80 M.—In contradistinction to other works on 
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Pestalozzi, Jaensch endeavors to treat of the essential contents of Pos 

personality and work which time has obscured. According to Jaensch. Posts 
conquers idealism from a distance, i.e., as it appears in Kant’s ethies, anq 
the idealism from nearby, which the value-engendering powers of nature y.. 
He does not believe ‘‘that we must first absent ourselves from them in order ¢ 
succeed in the sphere of idealism’’ (p. 54). According to Jaensch neither the 


idealistic nor the ontological ‘‘apriorism’’ is to be used. To the same degree thos 


this being anchored in reality (which carries with it both external and interna] 
experience) leads up to the idealism of the immediate, the present needs the sie 
change. In any case we still suffer under the false starts of the positive images 
of reality, i.e., the regularity of nature and customs. The transcendental back. 
ground is also found in Pestalozzi in his love for the poor child, but the grey 
weight of his regard still remains in this world. Pestalozzi has conceived of 
the immediate idealism with really religious fervor; for through him the deena 
stratum of the heart, the ‘‘logie of the heart,’’ speaks. Pestalozzi could become 
the founder of the new education because he could formulate the fundamentg] 
structure of the child’s world from his own world; for he was always a child-like 


man. Pestalozzi’s method is insufficient on account of his atomistic theory whieh 


is founded in his personal characteristics. Today, according to Jaensch, unit jp. 
vestigations prevail. In getting rid of Natorp’s idealistic meaning, Jaenseh af. 
firms that Pestalozzi used immediate nature and primitiveness in a psychological. 
genetic sense; to which are added the cultural advances of the nature alrea ly 
indicated. As regards the problem of civilization Pestalozzi expresses himself 
thus: ‘‘The more civilization is mechanized, the more will mechanisms, which 
now lead an individual life independent of the human being, generate from the 
spiritual life.’’ Since we will follow Jaensch only as regards philosophical ap. 
thropology, it is especially important that the present day problem of pedagogy 
be oriented in Pestalozzi’s book in regard to time.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 
1416. Kuntze, F. Erkenntnistheorie. (Theory of knowledge.) (16th ed 

(Part I, Contribution B.) Baeumer, —, & Schroter, —. Handbuch der Phi. 
losophie. (Handbook of philosophy.) Munich: Oldenbourg, 1927. Pp. 112 
4.55 M.—According to the original plan the Handbook of Philosophy should hay 
included 6 parts: (1) the fundamental disciplines; (2) nature, spirit, god; (3 
man and character; (4) state and history; (5) the thought of Asia; (6) Orient 
and Occident. Investigators who have been specified have already produced some 
results and have found the best of receptions. Especially to be noted is that this 
is not treated as an alphabetical reference book, but rather in the main as an bis 
torical offering. Consequently, the reader cannot expect a systematic presente- 
tion of the material in this work, as is true in general of books of this type 
Kuntze prepares for the discovery of the scientific method of knowledge by 
Socrates and Plato by showing the development of the problem by the pre 
Socratians. He shows how the monad (Democritus, Leucippus) with its distance 
effect, and Anaxagoras with the field effect, began the opposition between quailty 
and quantity which is even today unsettled. Socrates believed that through his 
rendering of the question (p. 10) in a way economical of thought, he could grasp 
something like the essential nature of the thing (in any case no mere sense 0 
ject). Plato’s ideas are these spiritual contents, even if the conceptions 01 te 
ideas result in the beginning in a philosophy of Eros, and later a philosophy or 
method (abstract analysis; Stenzel, 1924). His postulation of the ideas as Te 
lations is as illuminating for the doctrine of innate ideas as for categories. And 
in connection with the Methexris Kuntze questions how it happens, looked at from 
the modern standpoint, that a foundation for the relations can be the things 
Ignoring it is of no avail; science could only be saved in its reality by 


1 
he 
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; of harmonia mundi or Platonic ideas). Aristotle carried over the 

ideas—understood as the doctrine of formulated unities—into the 

of the biological types. With Kepler and Galileo chance entered into 

of knowledge. Galileo clearly defined the existence of the configura- 

eas in the exact sciences. Like Descartes, Ke -pler discusses especially 

n of intuition, in which, of the innate ideas, the general intercession of 

ption of God is for the good of pure science. From the beginning 

iseribed as the characteristics of his God those postulated by Descartes 

n of Aristotle with Plato). Between Leibniz and Kant there appears 

t antithesis: ‘‘ All truth is analytieal’’ (Leibniz) ; ‘‘The origin of all ob- 

owledge is synthetic’ (Kant). Leibniz anxiously sought to disconnect 

ence ‘‘of the world praeter nos which was, according to some laws, only 

existence of the monad’’; for Kant the ‘‘givenness’’ becomes the corner 

| he finds the reference point in affection (formed by contemplation, 

reason: p. 103). Lotze’s thought of the effective action of the elements, 

as read out of the monadology, may, according to Kuntze, expect great 

ment ‘‘in the combination of the Einstein and Planck quanta-theories.’’ 
tailed bibliography.—A. Romer (Leipzig) 

1417. Lips, J. Die Stellung des Thomas Hobbes zu den politischen Parteien 
der grossen englischen Revolution. Mit erstmaliger Ubersetzung des Behemoth 
oder das lange Parliament. Mit einer Einfiihrung von Ferdinand Ténnies. 

of Thomas Hobbes in the political parties of the great English revolu- 
first translation of Behemoth, or the Long Parliament. With an in- 
by Ferdinand Tonnies.) Cover title: Thomas Hobbes. Leipzig: 
egandt, 1927. Pp. 288. 8-10 M.—This work belongs to the psycho- 
neeived biographies, even though the author discusses Hobbes only as 
philosopher with his relations to the political events, and does not 
ler all sides of the man. The constructive mathematical doctrine of the 
nd Hobbes himself, with his practical knowledge, form the two poles, for 
strives to find connections, as the two are in opposition. The writings 
w, De Cive, and Leviathan mark the three main steps in this de- 
A thorough-going comparison of the radical English Leviathan with 
itin text of 1668 uncovers Hobbes’ retreat. In Behemoth Hobbes 
blame to the leaders of the revolutionaries, especially the Presby- 
ips shows how Hobbes values the doctrine of state as a problem in the 
<nowledge, how he goes into the concept of right in polities and the 
‘al reason in his demonstration ; he shows Hobbes’ pe -ssimistic concep- 
manity, with his egoism, and the different kinds of place which Hobbes 
epe ma nts give the individual. In spite of all rationalism Hobbes 
himself from religious mysteries.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 
Miiller- gpa tm R. Geheimnisse der Seele. (Secrets of the soul.) 
Delphin-Verlag, 1927.—A volume of psychological essays on the funda- 
problems of spiritual investigation. The first essay, The Immortality of 
, diseusses modern theories on the nature of the soul and develops the 
wn theory, which is related to that of Leibniz. The essay Character 
gives an evolutionary psychology in condensed form. The essay The 
ricanization of the Soul gives a psychological explanation of the character 
the Amerionn common people, conceived of here as manifestations of a uni- 
oblem. In addition, the volume contains investigations in child, social, 
us psychology —R. Miiller-Freienfels (Berlin). 
19. Miller. Freienfels, R. Metaphysik des Irrationalen. (Metaphysics 
irra pap: philosophers. ) Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1927.—This book ap- 
e problem of metaphysics on the basis of a thorough-going psychologi- 
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eal analysis of the most important past and present systems of metap 
attempts next to present proof that the greatest metaphysical system 
really voluntary constructions, but rather that they are very certain! J 

in their structure and consequences by means of the ‘ ‘drive toward 1 
ing.’’ A philosopher’s metaphysics will be determined according t 
of knowing which he regards as the most exact, since every method of 
already includes metaphysical positions which must be systematicall; 
Thus three main types of metaphysics may be differentiated : the » 

the sensualistic-materialistic (including positivism), and the dynami 

the direct experience of activity ( power, will, action) assumes as a prin = 
knowing and of the world. The author inclines rather in this directio) 
to found his own position, since he shows that this method of thought lead 
sarily to irrationalism, which, however, does not exclude, but rather 
rationalism.—R. Miiller-Freienfels (Berlin 


1420. Palacios Macedo, J. Claudio Bernard y la medicina experiments 
(Claude Bernard and experimental medicine. Medicina, 1927, 8, 135-14 
The author reviews the life and work of Claude Bernard, stressing pa 
the influence exerted upon him by his teacher Magendie. He contribu 
toward placing the biological sciences in general, and medicine in particular, y; 
an experimental and truly scientific basis. The principle of his met! od was fait 
that determinism exists in biology; his Phin da was physiological doubt 
criterion, experience.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania) 


1421. Schneider, C. Eindriicke vom 35. Kongress der American Psycho. 
logical Association. - —30. XII. 1926 in Philadelphia). (Impressions of : 
doth annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, Philad 
Dee. 27-30, 1926.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1927, 59, 461-473.—The r 
the meetings at Philadelphia and Cambridge are brie fly summarized, and An 
ean psychology is characterized from a German point of view. ‘‘One 
stand American psychology only if one bears three facts constantly in 
First, psychology is not merely a ‘graduate’ study as it is in Germany; i 
colleges it is taught in very brief and very full courses to freshmen, w! 
no means the necessary preparation. This fact explains the many ‘ 
which cause so much wonderment to Germans. It must not be forgotte: 
these are written for beginners who have neither physiological, biologic 
philosophical grounding. . . . Second, one must not overlook the fact that 

psychology has long since dissolved all connection with philosophy 
teach psychology, even in colleges and universities, who have never listened 
philosophical lecture and have never seriously pondered a philosophical probiet 
This fact explains first, why so many of the American psychologists are not mu 
more than ‘inspired mechanicians’ (the phrase is Titchener’s), and second, | 
the various sorts of materialistic or pragmatic popular philosophy are so uncrit 
cally taken up. It is of course scarcely necessary to say that exceptions are t 
found. . . . Finally, American psye -hology is wholly given over to the var 


‘schools.’ It is not that each laboratory represents a characteristic inclosed 


totality of individual stamp, as is generally the case in Europe, but rather 
the particular school-groups stand over and against each other. We mi 
further note the gigantic extent of applied psychology in all its hues and shad 
which in many places has quite dispossessed pure psychology. ’ 
(California 

1422. Semelaigne, R. Le centenaire de Pinel. (The centennial of Pine! 


Ann. méd.-psychol., 1927, 85, I, 237-239.—A tribute to the ——— ot 


Pinel and an invitation from the staff of the Salpétriére to medical men t0 ) 
them on May 30, 1927, in rendering homage to Pinel.—O. W. Richards 


) 
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Skinner, H. C. Psychology for the average man. Boston: Badger, 

Pp. 119. $2.00.—This volume is a series of inspirational and very popu- 

| essays for the layman of little schooling. Beyond being inspirational 

o dispel many popular misconceptions and to warn against charlatans, 

i self-styled psychologists. In so doing it also gives a brief introduction 

rstanding of, the psychology of such authors as James, Miinsterberg. 
Dougall, and Freud.—E. Swenson (Clark). 


Weld, H. P. Psychology as science. Its problems and points of 
New York: Holt, 1928. Pp. xi+ 297. $2.50.—The author has dis- 
ruished the logical approaches to, and the fundamental problems of scientific 
ogy, thus ignoring the concepts of popular and philosophical psychology. 
psychology is still individuatistie and no two systems are alike, Weld 
hasized the uniformities and put the differences in perspective ‘‘so that 
ogy considered as a science may be viewed as a whole.’’ The first prob- 
erefore, is to define ‘‘science,’’ which Weld distinguishes from common- 

t the declarations of common-sense are always values, while science is 

facts. Since the only subject matter of science is the world of experi- 

nly differentiating factor between the various branches lies in the points 

The concept of a truly critical science of psychology developed gradu- 
iting with the physiological psychology of Wundt. Titchener, in the 
minate value and meaning, emphasized that the attitude of psychology 

» that of science as a whole in its critical sense, and that the whole of ex- 
should be considered as functionally dependent on the nervous system. 
thod of the psychology of Titchener is observation, differing in no way 
observation of the physicist; it is purely impersonal. Weld distin- 
between science and technology, the latter being characterized only in 

ts goal or aim. From here on the book treats of kinds of psychology. 

il psychology is defined as the study of the modes of individual forms 
‘iations. There follow three chapters on abnormal psychology. The 
m of defining the abnormal is discussed, and the two chief methods of dif- 
ting between normal and abnormal are stated as the statistical and the 
thods. The temporary abnormalities of dreams, hypnosis, illusion, ete., 
rmanent disorders, theories of the abnormal, alternations of personality, 
psychoanalysis are discussed. The four chapters on animal psychology deal 
history of the subject and the various concepts of the animal mind, ex- 
ental work done on animals, the rules governing the interpretation of the 
criteria of experience, and finally the mental development in the ani- 

from the empirical and existential standpoints. A chapter on genetic 
follows, the pros and cons of the nature vs. nurture problem being 
gether with the main points of the recapitulation theory with criticisms 

its immediate relatives, the ‘‘utility’’ and ‘‘conformity’’ theories. A 

r on social psychology takes up the nature of and the different ap- 

aches to social psychology. In a discussion of the so-called ‘‘applied’’ psy- 
logies Weld presents arguments for the grouping of applied and empirical 
logy as technologies, or psychotechnologies. Educational, economic, medi- 
linical, and juristie psychologies all fall into this classification. The 


apter is a general resumé of the status of psychology.—D. E. Johannsen 


). Wembridge, E. C. Psychology for lowbrows. Survey, 1928, 59, 


; (20-721.—Human behavior is a factor in the life of every person and 

ignored. Adjustments to family and occupation demand a knowledge 
as does the control of civie issues. ~Yet the majority of people know nothing 
logy. The so-called popular books on the subject are beyond the com- 
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prehension of the average man or woman. Many maladjustments and +) 
might be avoided if a persistent campaign of popular education, such as 
which have made people sensitive to matters of physical health, were inayey: 
To be effective, it would have to follow the methods of the most popul i a 
the newspapers.—G@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1426. Wille, W. A. Tscherning’s photometrical glasses. Brit. J. yj») 
1927, 11, 564-568.—Tscherning’s instrument is an improved type of shats” 
meter. It consists of a series of plain dark glasses which can be fixed in a i oh 
tight frame. These glasses are so constructed that No. 1 lets through 1/10 o¢- 
light, No. 2 1/100, No. 3 1/1000, ete. There are ten glasses and the number of : 
glass indicates the amount of light which gets through, according to { 


No. X= a —, 

10* 

The glasses are fitted into a tube in front of the eye. This is held 

means of light-tight bandages. The test object is a flame of a cand 

room is not necessary. It is proposed to measure the ‘‘amplitude of adapt 

in terms of ‘‘photopters’’ (Ph.), a term which is analogous to the term 
which expresses the amplitude of accommodation. For example, if a subject 
glass No. 8 can just see the test object, his amplitude of adaptation would be ex. 
pressed as 8 photopters. Two sets of glasses may be purchased from N. Fischer 
Fabrikant, 32 Aaboulevarden, N. Copenhagen. The sets cost 200 and 85 Danish 
kroner respectively. —F.. Fearing (Northwestern). 

1427. Wintrath, P. Der letzte Grund der Gewissheit. (The ultimate basis 
of knowledge.) Divus Thomas, 1927, 5, 32-44; 129-144.—The ultimate basis of 
knowledge is not some compulsion in the nature of a feeling by which we can be 
certain of some first principles (Reid and the Scottish school) or a feeling of be. 


lief (Jakobi) or a utility for life (pragmatism). Knowledge is evident because, 
and in so far as, conformity to the truth may manifest itself therein —<A. Rimer 
( Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1455, 1573, 1602, 1625.] 
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1428. Beach, 8. J. The selection of test type for refraction. Amer. / 
Ophth., 1928, 11, 209-214.—Letters and geometrical figures with numerous acute 
angles in them are found especially valuable in the detection of abnormalities oi 
refraction. The twelve acute angles in the Maltese cross give it high value asa 
test object —C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1429. Budkiewicz, J. S8tude expérimentale sur les processus de mesure 
spatiale linéaire. (An experimental study of the processes of linear measure. 
ment.) Année psychol., 1926, 27, 94-173.—The object of this study is to com- 
pare the modes of measuring space from a quantitative point of view. 
problems present themselves, linear reproduction and linear division, but th 
emphasis is here placed on the division. One series of measurements was mace 
without sensorial verification in three sense departments, i.e., kinesthesis, visi02, 
and touch. The other series was verified sensorially, but was limited to vision 
and touch. A line of 60 mm. was given to be divided into 2, 3, 4, 6, or 10 parts 
For the reproduction there were 10 consecutive reproductions of a line 6 mm 
long and one of a line 60 mm. long. There were five quantitative measures mate: 
(1) the difference on the average between each element of the measure made and 
the real measure; (2) the deviation of the mean of the elements and the exae! 


The 
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the size of the first element of the measurement; (4) the dominant 
f the deviations; (5) the dominating tendency of the first element of 
rement with regard to the actual length. The results of the experi- 
hout verification) proved that the visual method is the most, and the 
the least, accurate. Sensorial verification merely increased the su- 
of the visual method, and the results from the verified divisions are more 
-y than the results of the verified reproductions. In an effort to classify 
s into groups, rather detailed verbal reports are given —D. E. Johann- 
Evans, J. N. A clinical method to determine the rate of elimination 
of after-images (eikonoscopy). Amer. J..Ophth., 1928, 11, 194-202.—A pre- 
minary report. The duration of the recuperative processes in the retina as 
by the persistence of after-images is here employed in the diagnosis of 
retinal metabolism. The fact that exposure to a slowly flickering light 
prolong and intensify an after-image is made use of in the ‘‘eikono- 
forms of which are described. The duration of after-images under 
ns presented by the device is found to average 1 minute 41 seconds, 
ximum of 2 minutes 50 seconds. In a case of low-grade retinitis with 
ness the fading times were 7 and 12 minutes for the respective eyes. 
- ease of retinitis it was 56 minutes. Glaucoma and choroiditis with 
optie atrophy gave abnormally short recovery times of from 26 to 40 

is —C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research ). 
i431. Géthlin, G. F. Die Bewegungen und die physiologischen Konse- 
quenzen der Bewegungen eines zentralen optischen Nachbildes in dunklem 
Blickfeld bei postrotatorischer und kalorischer Reizung des Vestibularappa- 
rates [he movements and physiological consequences of the movements of a 
ntr sual after-image in a dark optical field under post-rotatory and caloric 
ition of the vestibular apparatus.) Upsala: Nova Acta Regie Societatis 
ntiarum Upsalensis, 1927. Pp. 69. Stockholm: Almquist & Wilsells 
ri A.-B.—-The stress of a certain muscle group caused by a passive turn 
inder the influence of a central optical after-image causes a regular 
f this after-image, which proves the existence of kinesthetic and 
impulses coming from the external eye muscles and their sinews. 
of a central binocular after-image, which were observed with fixed 
| to prove sensations of the innervation of certain subcortical optical 
he involuntary vestibular reaction of the muscular apparatus of the 
t rotation as against caloric stimulation is accompanied by a change of 
ptical field in the direction of the external reaction. The same is true 
of nystagmus. The quick phase of entoptic nystagmus is always an 
rection of the optical equilibrium if the two vestibular apparatus are 
ily sensitive. Under the influence of vestibular stimulation the center 
ternal optical field may strongly differ from the center of the inner opti- 
The inner optical field is an inner image of the spatial condition of the 
ld which is caused by non-visual neuromuscular rapports of muscle ten- 
ind innervations. A strong and continuous rotation of this inner field 
a sensation of contrast rotation in the opposite direction. As long as a 
elation exists between our visual images and our non-visual kinesthetic 
ervatory rapports we see objects as not moving, although we experience 
vements. All disturbances of such fixed relations are interpreted as move- 
ments either of the objects or of ourselves moving in relation to the objects. The 
a‘ter-images were produced by simple electric bulbs, the rotations were made in a 
Barany chair and in a specially constructed revolving chair, the caloric stimula- 
tions were given by injection of water into the acoustic duct. 86 observers. 

Bibliography —C. Schneider ( Wittenberg). 
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1432. Heckman, H. My life transformed. New York: Maemillay 
Pp. xii + 202. $2.50.—Autobiography of one who became deaf and dum} 
result of an illness at the age of 1l months. At the age of 12 years she was ta) 
in charge by her stepmother, who taught her to speak and to read lips. Phys) 
exercises were given to establish correct breathing. The essential qualities ; 
flection were made a mental feeling by the use of the body—lowering sensatioy. 
for the lowering of pitch, and rising sensations for the rising of pitch. Fe, 
for rhythm was secured by dancing and tapping. After a period of pian 
dancing instruction the author was able to give elaborate public program 
dances to music by the utilization of an intricate system of counting. Noy 
mature woman, she often passes for a normal hearing person.—M. 4G, 
(Clark). 

1433. Howard, H. J., & Lee, T. P. The ony Me instillations of ephedrine 
solution upon the eye. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 700-799 
The popularity of ephedrine for therapeutic escent in connection with mue: 
membrane affections makes its action on the eye important. It proves to hay 
mydriatic action in solutions of 1-10%. The dilation of the pupil lasts fron 
to 5 hours. It produces but a slight loss in accommodation power and seems + 
be, in general, the best drug available in making ophthalmoscopiec exami: 
since the effects wear off quickly. —W. R. Miles (Stanford 

1434. Kaz, R. Rétablissement de la vue chez les aveugles. (Recoy: 
sight in the blind.) Clin. opht., 1927, 16, 390-395.—The author cites cases 
stored vision and given a few observations relative to the patients’ field of \ 
and spatial orientation.—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research 

1435. Ladd-Franklin, C. Visible radiation from excited nerve her —_ 
Science, 1928, 67, 162.—The hypothesis of an action current genera t 
the retina is inadequate to explain the reddish-blue ares and reddish-b! 


the retina. The phenomenon must be due to physical light.—@. J. Rich 
tute for Juvenile Research 

1436. Laurens, H. The physiological effects of radiation. Physiol. R: 
1928, 8, 1-91.—In the study of the effects of irradiation investigators should 


know what wave lengths, what intensities, and what spectral distributions 
employed, rather than speaking loosely of the use of ‘‘ultra-violet’’ or of a cer 
tain light source. Artificial and natural sources of light vary greatly wit) 
ditions and their effects may change correspondingly. For instance, reduced 
permeability to the shorter wave lengths is well known to attend the ag 
most translucent substances. The immediate effects of ultra-violet light ar 
fined to the skin. Any more extended influence is due (1) to transformat 

the short into longer radiation, (2) to changed substances in the skin which reac! 
other parts by way of the circulation, and (3) to excitation of cutaneous sensory 
nerves. Massive irradiation of the body reduces blood pressure, chiefly by pro- 
ducing cutaneous hyperaemia which drains the blood from other regions of the 
body. The anaemic appearance of persons deprived of sunlight may sometimes 
be due to the lack of blood in the skin rather than to a deficiency of haemog! 
in the blood. Animals kept under constant light conditions suffered least 
various forms of diseases, those under continued darkness suffered somewhat 
more, and those under ordinary conditions of changing light suffered most A 
rise in metabolic rate following helio-therapy has been attributed by some writers 
to the stimulating action of air currents on the skin. The deleterious influ 

of tropical light is attributed largely to the conditions causing decreased dissipé- 
tion of heat from the body. V isibility of light is limited toward the short end 
the spectrum by the impermeability of the lens to rays shorter than 313 pp. Its - 
claimed that for aphacial subjects the spectrum is more than normally ext ende 


hin 


fron 
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t. and that the visible ‘‘ultra-violet’’ gives white when mixed with the 
complementary. The permeability of the media of the eye to the 
lengths corresponds closely to that of water—C. W. Darrow (Insti- 

venile Research 

Pohlman, A. G., & Kranz, F. W. Observations on hearing-acuity for 

pone-transmitted sound. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 456-461.— 

eat people do not really hear better in a noisy place—it is rather the fact 

| individuals do not hear so well that gives this impression. The oe 

exte nal auditory canals improves the average bone acuity in nor 

, but not for the deaf. Tests are reported under the con 

the a closed, the teeth clenched, with mouth wide open, and 

mouth made so as to serve as a resonator for the tone presented, and 

an acoustical fan held between the teeth. The latter gave results 

| the author to recommend it as a method for determining the acuity 
ransmitted speech.—W. R. Miles (Stanford 

.. Roth, A. Experimental basis of skiascopic opr Transla- 

German by H. D. Lamb. Amer. J. Ophth., 1928, 11, 215-219.—By 
rrams and the description of simple experiments the writer explains 
ement of light reflected into the eye is changed in apparent direction 

or hypermetropie conditions.—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile 


\ Stainton, W. H. The phenomenon of Broca and Sulzer in foveal 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1928, 16, 26-39.—The apparent brightness of an 
field of 1.5° was determined as a function of the duration of illumi- 
mparison with a surrounding field (2.5°) of steady brightness. In 

ip age nt brightness rises to a maximum for durations 0.05 to 0.10 


i then approaches the lower equilibrium brightness as the duration is 


Curves showing this phenomenon for the author’s right eve are given 
ent degrees of adaptation to darkness, for different field brightnesses 
timuli involving light of different spectral regions. It is concluded, 

the results of Bills and of Kleitman and Piéron, that the rise of visual 

s primarily a function of intensity and not of wave length.—D. B. 

Bureau of Standards). 

1440. Velter, M., & Tournay, A. L’inégalité pupillaire. (Pupillary in- 
t Clin. opht., 1927, 16, 630-660.—This is a brief summary of significant 
|, physiological, pharmacological and chemical facts bearing on pupil- 
ality. The value of this disturbance as a diagnostic sign is attributed 
rol of the play of reciprocal excitation and inhibition in the two pupils 
entral nervous system. Because of the complexity and delicacy of the 
the mechanisms they are especially adapted to serve as an indicator of 
quilibrium. The irido-constrictor apparatus is most frequently dis- 
‘ases of orbital infection, basilar lesion, meningitis, general paralysis, 
ons of the cerebral peduncles, epidemic encephalitis, and toxaemias. 
ties due to the irido-dilator apparatus are generally occasioned by irrita- 
lesions in —y upper thoracic and cervical portions of the cord or sympa- 

‘hain.—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
is 41. Weeks, 7. W., & Landis, M. Visual field changes in arteriosclerosis. 
J. Ophth., 1928, 11, 203- 206.—Inte rference with the nutrition of the retina 
to arte riose lerosis produces in the less severe cases a contraction of the tempo- 
field for white and blue light, and in the more severe cases, concentric 
n of the field. The red field is not similarly affected, with the result 
often larger than the blue. The blind spot is much enlarged for blue 
‘or red or white light, a condition peculiar to arteriosclerosis. Similar 
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constriction of the red field occurs in glaucoma.—C. W. Darrow (Inst 
Juvenile Research ). 

1442. Wilder, W. H. Necessity for correcting remediable eye defect 
school children. Amer. J. Ophth., 1928, 11, 28-34.—Emphasis is laid y, 
importance of finding and correcting eye defects in early school years. 
ences in a selected school district in Chicago are described, with special 
to sight saving classes and classes for the blind. Recommendations ar 
to the establishment of special eye clinics for school children under sala: 
eal experts. (Author’s abstract.)—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Ju 
search ) 


[See also abstracts 1426, 1484, 1528, 1553, 1641.] 


FEELING AND EMOTION 


1443. Kenneth, J. H. A few odor preferences and their constancy. 
Exper. Psychol., 1928, 11, 56-61.—Data are given on the writer’s affe 
ments on 12 odors in 1922-23 and in 1927. Judgments were restricte: 
tirely pleasant (unpleasant), not quite pleasant (unpleasant). A very 
constancy of judgment after the interval is shown. A table of the write 
preferences (30 stimuli) is given. Fluctuations in affective reactions cam 
wholly attributed to associative tendencies.—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

1444. Segal, H. L., Binswanger, H. F., & Strouse, 8. The effect 4 omaetien 
on the basal metabolism. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 

A preliminary part of a study on the nervous symptoms in exo phtha ! 
Twelve hospital patients in a surgical ward were used. Individuals 
goiter not treated with iodine show the possibility of a dangerou 

metabolism rise—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1445. Watson, J. B. The heart or the intellect. Harpers, 1928 
352.—The article is a treatment of emotion. Emotions are described as 
of behavior which had to be learned like other sets of habits.’’ Methods of 
ditioning and unconditioning emotional responses are discussed, and t 
tance of correct emotional habits in adjustment to everyday life situatior 
sidered.—J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 


[See also abstracts 1610, 1615.] 
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1446. Foucault, M. La qualité du travail mental et les lois de |’exercice ¢t 
de la fatigue. (The quality of mental work, and the laws of work and fatigue 
Année psychol., 1926, 27, 23-41.—In order to find whether the laws of work a 


fatigue hold for mental as well as physical work, a comparative study o! 
fundamental operations of arithmetic was made, both with and without rest atter 


¥ 


each series of problems. The number of problems done, when graphical} 
plotted, follows the deseending branch of a hyperbola. The expe riments on fa- 
tigue were done on unpracticed subjects, but the number of problems wile! 
could be done in the same time was increased if work was continued without rest 
From a comparison of the results obtained it is found that addition is the easiest 
of the operations, but the higher functions show a more rapid increase with a 
tice than the more automatic, though they likewise show a greater “‘latigua’ 
ity.”"—D. BE. Johannsen (Clark). 
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Gorphe, R. Lacritique du temoignage. (The critique of testimony. 
oz, 1927. (2ded.) Pp. 470. 40 frs—The author has utilized some 
nteresting judicial cases, some of the more characteristic clinical ob- 
and some of the more recent psychological experiments (a part of 
inpublished or personal), and has built up on these scientific bases a 
idiciary, methodical and positive critique of testimony. This is indis- 
determinig the evidential value of testimony and in eliminating false- 
errors which are very often hidden under the appearance of truth. 
‘has attempted to analyze in detail and to classify the diverse cate- 
stimonial errors, to establish their ‘‘symptoms,’’ and to find a means 
them. The volume represents a very complex work which has neces- 
examination of personal testimony and of the object and the condi- 
timony in all its phases. There is presented a survey of the problems 
the testimony of children, of old people, of women, of the insane, 
treats the deformative influence of interest, the prejudices resulting 
irit of partisanship, the dangers of confessions, the difficulties of de- 
the importance of attention, the effect of the emotions, of suggestion, 
interesting examples are presented in support of the points made. 

s presented in four parts: (1) The general technique and the critique 

y (The objections to and the exclusion of witnesses, The agreement of 
and mental habits, Truth and error in testimony, The methods of esti- 
timony). (2) The importance of the witness (Morality, Intellectual 
Effective dispositions, The mental state). (3) The value of testimony 
ent on its object (Testimony of the lower senses, Auditory or visual 
Recognition, Evaluation). (4) The conditions of the formation of 
lhe conditions of perception, memory and evidence). A compre- 
bliography of 610 titles concludes the volume.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 


i448. Kiesow, F. Kritische Bemerkungen zur Eidetik, nebst an Eidetikern 
und Nichteidetikern angestellten Beobachtungen. (Critical remarks on eidetiec 
iwery, together with observations made upon eidetie and non-eidetic subjec ts. ) 
Ar 1. ges. Psychol., 1927, 59, 339-460.—Part I contains a detailed critique 
f s of E. R. Jaensch regarding eidetic imagery. Jaensch’s restriction of 
notion to the optical domain is held to be too narrow. Acoustic, motor, 
olfactory and gustatory eidetic imagery probably exist. Ejidetie phe- 

not, as Jaensch holds, a normal occurrence characteristic of a definite 
elopment ; these phenomena, in whatever sense-domain they occur, are 

rsonal peculiarities. They are subject to individual variations, both 

and intensive, the explanation of which is to be sought in the laws of 

his view is confirmed by the finding of Zeman and Zillig that eidetic 

‘more frequent among children of lower mental endowment. Jaensch’s 

types (basedovoid and tetanoid) is contested ; the supposed correlation 

lily stigmata and nature of imagery is verified neither by Kiesow’s 

ns nor by the studies of Fischer and Hirschberg. The only significant 

n appears to lie between Eidetiker whose images are subject to trans- 

ns through phantasy, and those whose images are relatively ‘‘rigid.’’ 

e latter case the image characteristically occurs in the complementary 

y well be doubted. The author emphasizes the distinction, neglected by 
between visual memory-images and eidetic phenomena. Jaensch finds a 

or the eidetie disposition in the deviations from Emmert’s law for pro- 
ter-images, which states that the linear dimensions of after-image and 

bject are in the same ratio as the distance of projection-surface and 

bject from the eye. Kiesow maintains that the supposed deviations 
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are due to the inaccuracy of measurement with peripheral vision. Exper 
made to determine the amount of this error corroborate his view. He y 

to discover a significant departure from Emmert’s law for any of the « 

jects whom he tested. In Part II the author’s observations are deseri}, 
employed the method of graphic reproduction of the object-pattern, whic} 
ommends as the most reliable. The first case, that of a 15-year-old by 
mentality below the average) is an example of astonishing eidetic bie rs 
especial interest in the fact that in a second reproduction errors occurring 
first could be corrected, although an interval as great as an hour intervened 
tween the two, during which the subject did not see the ro lea and was 
in fact being distracted by other tests —D. McL. Purdy (California 

1449. Kliiver, H. Studies on the eidetic type and on eidetic imagery. P 
chol. Bull., 1928, 25, 69-104.—(A review of literature appearing during th 
ten years.) Ejidetic images (which are true centrally excited images but ar 
hallucinatory clearness) are identified as falling between after-images and ; 
ory images in both subjective description and in conditions of arousal. As ¢} 
are found typically in children and not in all of them, they are considered 4 
stage of genetic elaboration of normal perception. Experimental determinat 
have been made of the réle of the subject’s interest, of localization, spatial d 
placement, ete., of color phenomena, ete., as associated with visual E. I. E§. ] 
Jaensch has led in this work. E. I. in other sense modalities have been exp] 
as by Henning in the olfactory field. Differential psychological methods 
led to the attributing of them to children, to artists, to individuals of | 
telligence, and to those of certain geographical regions. Most of the w 
been prosecuted in Germany, but a little has been done also in Italy, France 
land, and America. A distinction originally drawn between two kinds 
has led W. Jaensch to the conception of two general psychophysical 
one possessing E. I. under easy voluntary control, and in his general 
characteristics suggesting some of the symptoms of Basedow’s disease ; 1 
having E. I. that assumes more the characters of after-imagery, and ly 
matically of a tetanie type. Jaensch and others introduce many modifi 
into this two-type theory, but it is held to be fundamental for psycholog 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1450. Peterson, G. M. ——o acceleration with material of varying dif 
culty. J. & xrper. Psychol., ae s of 16 pairs of words ¥ 
memorized by 6 subjects; 8 cae in eve ry list were easy (the members of the | 
were obviously related) and 8 pairs were hard (unrelated). An actual test 
the number of repetitions required by other subjects for learning hard items a 
easy items confirmed this classification. ‘‘The great majority of the easy 
are learned in the initial trial or the early trials, while the hard items t 
distributed rather equally’’; difficulty of material then accounts in part 
negative acceleration in memory curves. The phenomenon of ‘‘final spurt’ 
exhibited in 9 out of 10 tabulations of data, i.e., in the final trial more items ¥ 
learned than in the preceding trial—/F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

1451. Renshaw, 8. An experiment on the learning of ‘‘paired associates. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 226-233.—‘‘This paper describes a simple ex] 
ment of the ‘learning’ type which points to the comparatively short tim 
small amount of practice required for undergraduates in the laboratory 
cate one of the exhibitional feats of a ‘memory expert,’ ’’ specifically, stu ry . 
newly shuffled deck of playing cards for twenty minutes, and then, blindfol 
repeating the names of each of the 52 cards in order without error. Th e average 
freshman was able to equal the performance of the ‘‘expert’’ in 5.29 sitting 
The reports of the students show that many different 
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twenty minutes each. 
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f learning were used, consequently they were not really working on the 
blem. An ‘‘initial torpor’’ and a sudden ‘‘insight’’ were reported by 
. students. No significant relation between Alpha scores and learning 
1 _B. M. Morrison (Kansas). 

2. Speich, R. Reproduktion und psychische Aktivitat. (Reproduction 
hical activity.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1927, 59, 225-338.—Series of 
iation experiments were carried out under varied conditions. In the 
of experiment the association was free, but took place under distraction 
: eases motor, in others sensory. In the second type the reaction was 
{ by instruction—the subject must respond with a rhyming word, ete 
distraction was sometimes present, sometimes absent. Finally, a special 
as conducted to compare the results of the instructions (1) to react as 
as possible and (2) to react as promptly as possible. Introspections of 
process were required after each experiment. The experiments show 
ighgoing dependence of all conscious processes upon psychical activity. 
‘omplicated and differentiated the process, the more it is affected by 
While the more elementary processes (perception, speech-processes ) 
y slightly influenced by distraction, the higher processes-—those con- 
th meaning—were notably disturbed. The most important point which 
arch establishes is the existence of two different functional attitudes 
, namely the reactive and the spontaneous. It is not the ‘‘constella- 
r the ‘‘determining tendencies’’ nor the ‘‘ideas of the end’’ which bring 
ind unity to the higher thought-processes. Rather, an act of thought is 
y distinguished from an act of perception, and from a reactive reproduc- 
the type of functional attitude which it involves. Without the assump- 
psychical activity permitting a functional attitude of the self towards 
blem or the object—an activity which seeks and compares, which creates 
mbines relations, and which can suppress disturbing tendencies—an or- 

thought-process is unintelligible—D. McL. Purdy (California). 
Toth, Z. A vokak pépzeteiroi. (The imagery of the blind.) Buda- 
1927. Pp. 200.—(Dedicated to P. Ranschburg.) The author’s compara- 
ation experiments show that 52% of seeing children and 29% of blind 
reproduce images which are related to perceptive qualities which are ex- 
visual. 85% of the blind are mentally normal; the inferior develop- 
f their total imagery is due only to a physiological basis. Only 15% of 
are actually mentally retarded. Some of the blind tend to repress 
mages as disagreeable, while others rely only upon statements relevant to 
The blind have no colored imagery, but through the medium of speech 
ne by the possession of correct judgments of value and through these to 
word associations for colors. They speak of many things of which they 
exact images. An endeavor to attain knowledge of color by means of 
images is encountered only once in a while and is but superficial. Con- 
ng the majority of objects and their differing spatial values, the blind are 
the most part to establish images of the relative values only by auditory 
tual means. They thereby build up in a systematic way and in all their 
‘tionships consciously acquired sensory images. Blind children usually recog- 
ze objects only through some one of the many characteristic tactual qualities of 
oJects; this often gives rise to confusions. Unified images may be formed 
means of successive images. Not only the perceptions, but also memory and 
igination have to be trained in this respect. Of the words which correspond 
mages of form, 75% of the seeing children and 43% of the blind arrive at 
rresponding characteristic responses. The reaction times of the seeing 
ren were from .8 to 3 seconds, while those of the blind were from 1.2 to 30 
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seconds, where the slow reactions corresponded with the correct ones. 1 

of direction depend for the most part on auditory and kinesthetic pe 

An auditory stimulus of brief duration makes localization difficult. rs 
tance are acquired by tactual-kinesthetic means; they are invariably 

the summation of small magnitudes. In horizontal and vertical extens 
greatest distances so measured amount to one and a half meters. (Gy, 
tances cannot become established on these bases in the imagery of the blind 
such imagery, movement (e.g., ‘‘marking time’’) in its relation to t] 

of time, must come into play. Since the blind move slowly, short dist 
pear greater to them than to seeing individuals. It is also possible { 
estimate short distances correctly by means of sounds; greater dista) 

be underestimated. The lack of visual movement tends to be comp. 

by means of auditory, tactual, or kinesthetic images of movement. The av 
the persons with whom the blind children are in contact is judged by slightly 
different qualities of the voice and by the content of conversations. By siy 
methods they judge the feeling state and character of their companio 
greater acuity of hearing in the blind is not sensory, but arises from their » 
concentrated attention to the auditory qualities of their images. Furt 

ters are concerned with the images of those who became blind late: 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that psychologically established data 
employed in systematic educational treatment of the blind —P. R 
(Budapest) 


[See also abstracts 1553, 1577, 1597, 1635, 1663.] 
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1454. Fenn, W. O. _ ee ¢ consumption of frog nerve during stimula. 


tion. J. Gen. Physiol., 10, 767-779.—By modifying Thunberg’s mic 
respirometer and by oe Me sl nerves from the dogfish, the author has | 
to demonstrate a sharp increase in the oxygen consumption at the begin: 
stimulation. He now, in this paper, exte nds this work to frog nerve, an 
that the resting rate of oxygen consumption for the sciatie nerve is 1.23 
oxygen per gm. of nerve per minute. Applying an induction coil that 
make and 100 break shocks per second inereases the oxygen consumt 
over the resting level. A confirmation of the all-or-none law is sh 
oxygen figure by the fact that the excess oxygen consumption is not in 
inereasing the intensity of stimulation. However, increasing the fr 
the stimulation increases the oxygen used. There appears to be a 
relation between this increased change from change of frequency 
ereased oxygen consumption.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1455. Peucesco, M. G. Mouvement et pensée. (Movement and | 
Paris: Alean, 1927. Pp. 940. 12 frs—(Introduction by C. Ric! 
author of this volume wishes to show that the terminations of the ne! 
the neural centers are endowed with vibratory movements. In order to « 
he reviews in the first part of the book a large number of the physiolog 
tological and morphological conditions of the nerve centers. In the se 
he outlines a solution to the much debated problem of the relations betwee! 
and mind. He reminds us that between these two opposed entities the 
an intermediate ‘‘term,’’ the living being. If the brain is a colony of 1 
ent living bodies endowed with vibratory movements, thoughts are tlie 

- the 


syntheses of the knowledge of the movements of these cellular bodies; 1 


Y 


mind antinomy is thus solved by the conception of these movements a! 
nature.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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6. Rizzolo, A. L’écorce cérébrale grise répond-elle a 1’éxcitation élec- 
Does the grey cerebral cortex respond to electrical excitation?) C. 
1927, 97, 1375-1377.—The author has already shown that the 
y of the grey substance of the motor region in the dog and the chronaxy 
te substance which lies just beneath have the same value. He wished 
n. if, after a chemical treatment, the values of these two chronaxies 
different. He made on the grey cortical surface some applications of 
at 1% in a physiological salt solution. These applications modified the 
ronaxy of the grey substance without modifying that of the white sub- 
[he grey substance is then sensitive to the action of nicotine and re- 
electrical excitations.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

Tiegs, 0. W. A critical review of the evidence on which is based the 
theory of discontinuous synapses. in the spinal cord. Austral. J. Exp. Biol. a 
Ved. S 1927, 4, 193-212.—(See I: 56, 261, 282.) The author, in previous 
as ende avored to show that synapses do not occur in the spinal cord. 
finds a continuity due to the penetration of the collaterals (neuro- 
nto the dendrites of the nerve cell. He states that the synapse theory is 
11 rather than physiological. It is shown that the main lines of evi- 
the existence of synapses, (1) embryonic development, (2) manner of 
n, (3) mieroscopic observation, are not conclusive proof of the ana- 
lependenee of neurones. The Golgi and methylene blue (Ehrlich) 
thods are found not to give unequivocal results because the former 
ferentiate structures and staining is not complete, while the latter does 
eurofibrils. The author’s evidence is based upon the reduced silver 
ind he finds continuity of neurofibrils, but no evidence of the convergence 
ipon cell bodies or dendrites to form typical synapses. The synapse 
he believes, grew out of observations upon incompletely stained sections. 

Five figures are given.—J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 

1458. Tuttle, W. W., & MacEwen, E. M. A method for determining the 
length of the femoral nerve and for locating the motor point of the rectus 
femoris muscle in the intact human body. Anat. Rec., 1928, 37, 317-319.—The 

ral nerve was dissected from its superficial origin at the motor roots in the 
rd to its point of entrance into the rectus femoris muscle in 19 cases. 
e between the superior margin of the patella and the antero-superior 
ilium represents almost exactly the length of the femoral nerve. 
point of the rectus femoris is found by taking one-half of this dis- 
ngth of the reflex are for the knee-jerk is twice this distance, to which 
distance from the point of stimulation to the entrance of the femoral 
he rectus femoris muscle.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman) 


1459. Wysocki, J. Influence des excitations eg sur l’action récip- 
roque des deux hémisphéres cérébraux. C.r. Soc. Biol., , 97, 1504-1506.— 
tists a positive reciprocal influence of the sy rn psy cho-motor cen- 
i\uthor describes some experiments in which he has investigated the 

f the application of thermal agents on dogs slightly anesthetized by 

rm. The motor center of the extensor muscle of the toes of the 

s excited by a weakly induced current. The corresponding center of 

erebral hemisphere was chilled or heated. The chilling of the region 

ebral cortex had the effect of diminishing the excitability of the centers 
ncluded there, while heating acted in the opposite manner. The 

ractions of the muscle innervated by the excited center disappeared 

ling of the symmetrical center. The tonic state appeared to be re- 

he elevation of temperature. The excitation of the centers of the 

calls forth the dynamogenesis or, more rarely, the inhibition of 
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the symmetrical centers. There always exists a tonie dynamogenie jnfy. 
which can be reinforced or weakened or even arrested by a positive or presen 
influence on the excitation of the dynamogeniec centers.—Math. H. Pifroy /<.. 
bonne ) 

1460. Wysocki, J. Sur les voies réciproques de la dynamogénie des centre; 
psychomoteurs. (On the reciprocal pathways of the dynamogenesis o¢ 4. 
psychomotor centers.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1927, 97, 1506-1508.—The reciny 
dynamogenic influence of the centers of the cerebral hemispheres is not earria 
on by the commissural fibers of these hemispheres. After the division of ; 
corpus callosum the phenomenon of dynamogenesis from excitation is stil! 
ent. It is necessary to admit that the excitation of the centers of the two hon 
spheres is added in the centers situated lower, that is to say, in the synaps 
the pyramidal tracks of the spinal cord —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). _ 


[See also abstracts 1491, 1572.] 
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1461. Berman, L. Psycho-endocrinology. Science, 1928, 67, 195 
term ‘‘psycho-endocrinology’’ is proposed as the name for that branch of seie; 
which deals with the relation of the endocrine glands to mental activities 
mental processes, as well as to behavior, including the individual characteristics 
in health and disease, summarized in the term personality.—G. J. Rich (Inst 
for Juvenile Research). 

1462. Binger, C. A. L., & Christie, R. V. General and local heat developed 
in living animal body by passage of high frequency currents. Proc. Soc. Erper 
Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 677-683.—An investigation of the influence of high fre 


quency current on the heat produced in the deep tissues of dogs. The study was 
made with specially prepared thermo-couples soldered to the tips of Luer needles 
which could be inserted into the body cavities. The electrodes for passing the 
eurrent through the body were along the sides of the shaven thorax. Five charts 
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show results from several experiments. If the local circulation is ample, 
from the high frequency current will be disseminated uniformly throughout t 
body, otherwise it will be localized.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1463. Boyden, E. A., & Birch, C. L. Conditions affecting the emptying- 
time of the human gall-gladder. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 52/- 
831.—The fact is further established by these data that the emptying-time of ¢! 
gall-bladder in young women is considerably quicker than in young men; but 
explanation for this sex difference has not yet been found. This paper seems 
show that it is not produced by the mechanical passage of food through t 
testinal tract—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1464. Busquet, H. Détermination ou retour des caractéres de masculine 
chez les chapons et les vieux cogs par le sérum de jeunes animaux males. Ac- 
tivation du sérum par injection préalable au jeune male de sérum de viel 
animal. (The determination or the return of the characteristics of maseulint') 
in capons and old cocks through the serum of young male animals. The height! 
ing of the potency of the serum by preliminary injection in the young male oft 
serum of the old animal.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1927, 97, 1463-1465.—UCarr 
shown that the blood of old animals is vitiated by the presence of prote!! 
lipoidal substances. The author thought the young males would furnish a mor 
active serum if the antibodies of Carrel’s senile poisons could be made to appeé’ 
in their blood. Experiments showed that the hypothesis was correct and Te 
brought about the following conclusions: (1) The serum of young bulls, staiions 
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ised to appear in castrated cocks and to reappear in old cocks the 
aracteristics of masculinity. (2) The injection of the serum of an old 
voung bull gives to the serum of the latter an increase of efficacy 
senility of the old cocks and against the testicular deficiency of the 
This is the first decisive proof of the possibility of treating effica- 
dividual in a condition of endocrine deficiency by giving the serum 
i] individual.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1465. Bykow, K. M., Alexandroff, I. &., Wirjikowski, 8S. N., & Riel, A. V. 
Influence du travail musculaire sur 1’ activité de l’écorce cérébrale chez le chien. 
» of muscular work on the activity of the cerebral cortex in the dog.) 
hiol., 1927, 97, 1398-1400.—The ‘research was conducted on dogs by 
oned reflex method. As a preliminary measure, there were establishe d 
inimals conditioned reflexes by an excitation of different receptor sur- 
the same agent, and inhibitions of different strength were produced. All 
ditioned reflexes were produced from a nutritive absolute reflex, and 
ie was rated according to the salivary secretion. The dog has to draw a 
veights of 5 to 12 kilograms at a speed of 5 kilometers per hour. When 
vccomplished was light, the authors found, not a weakening, but a re- 
nt of the reflex. When the work increased gradually, there was found 
gradual augmentation of the excitation to a variable limit among the 
luals. Then the reflexes were weakened and fell to zero in the dogs with 
nt conditioned reflex ; while in the dogs which had an old conditioned reflex, 
reflexes fell to 60%. The reflexes grew less always in the same order: the 
n response to a mechanical irritation of the skin (pricking), the reflex to 
excitations, the reflex to visual excitants. Moreover, the reflexes were 
shed after rest exactly in inverse ratio. Inhibition was developed in the 
1 of musculo-cutaneous analysis of the cerebral cortex and was spread from 
to other regions of the hemispheres. The appearance of fatigue seemed 
| with the formation of chemical substances in the muscles during work.— 
th. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1466. Crandall, L. A. The effect of physical exercise on the gastric secre- 
tion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 84, 48-55.—Three Pavlov pouch-dogs were as- 
signed heavy exercise and records of the gastric secretion were taken during the 
ls of activity. The outstanding result obtained is that exercise depresses 
secretion during the period of activity.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley ) 

1467. Ehinger, G. Recherches sur le développement de l’habileté manuelle 
par la pratique d’un métier manuel. (Researches on the development of 
nual ability through the practice of a manual trade.) Arch. de psychol., 
1827, 20, 299-317.—The purpose of this work was to see whether practice of a 
trade would influence the re sults obtained from certain tests on manual 
our tests were made on 25 apprentices in a factory and on 54 journey- 

ad just entered a factory ; and these same tests were given again after 

rval of several months. The results of this second trial were better; 
t seems that the conclusion can be drawn that the exercise of a trade has 
he training of general manual aptitude. The improvement was much 

n the case of the apprentices than in the journeymen. If calculations 
n each test for the correlation between the first and the last trial, and 
relations so obtained are compared with the correlations between the 
first trials for the four tests and the mean of the second trials for the 

it is seen that these last correlations are very much higher, a thing 
nly be explained by the existence of a general manual ability. A 

n is whether the subjects with a higher initial ability, measured by 
surpassed after a certain time of apprenticeship by other individuals 
bility was less than theirs. In a general way, the response to this 
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question can be given in the negative. The third question is: Do the 
with poor initial ability make better progress with the practice than th, 
uals with better initial ability? The answer is yes, for if the subjects, ; 
to the results of the first trial, are divided into two groups (a group 
ones and a group of strong ones), it is seen that the weaker group alw 
more progress than the strong group. However, if the individual result 
sidered, it is often found that certain weak individuals have made m 
than certain strong ones.—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

1468. Hines, M. Nerve and muscle. @Quar. Rev. Biol., 1927, 2, 149-1 
A review of the present status of questions of plurisegmental inneryat 
type of fiber in skeletal muscle, the muscle spindle or sensory organs 
the motor endings and the relation of tonus to nerve endings. [I] 
Bibliography.—H. S. Oberly (Pennsylvania). 

1469. Johnson, C. A., & Carlson, A. J. The effect of hunger contractions 
upon the knee jerk. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 84, 189-191.—This study | 
firms, by the aid of improved apparatus, the result obtained earlier by Ca 
that there is a general increase in the amplitude of the knee jerk during hung 
contractions. Moreover, a marked increase in the knee jerk was found 
cide with the time of occurrence of individual hunger contractions.—J. ,. Z 
( Wellesley). 

1470. Liacre, A. Un cas curieux d’instabilité thermique 4 l’occasion de 
l’effort musculaire. (A curious case of thermal instability occasioned 
muscular effort.) Bull. et mém. Soc. méd. de Paris, 1925, 5, 145-148. —Report 
of a patient in whom work always provoked a thermal rise of 1° to 2°. 
magnitude of this thermal rise is independent of the intensity and the duratior 
the work. It does not follow any rhythm in relation with the hour of t! 
The temperature rises rapidly and in a flash at the beginning of a walk, for e: 
ample. It returns to normal only after a relatively short period of rest. 
author thinks that in this patient the muscular effort is immediately accompanied 
by fatigue, and that the thermo-regulative apparatus is controlled by the 
mechanism as that invoked by Arthus to explain fever.—Math. H. Piéron (So 
bonne). 

1471. Lowenstein, O. Wher die Natur der sogennanten Pupillenunruhe 
Experimentelle- kinematographische Untersuchungen. (The nature of the s 
ealled pupillary 4 E xperime ntal cinematographic studies. ar: 
schr. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 66, 126-147.—Pupillary agitation, like ot 
bodily adjustme at is based upon periodic decreases in tonus independe' 
mental processes which are taking place. The pupillary phenomena which 
the expression of mental processes can be separated from them. The pup! lis 
absolutely the ‘‘finest aesthesiometer.’’ This is true only for certain m en 
processes, while for others breathing and other changes in tonus react more ine!) 
The peculiar characteristics of the hippus are also studied. —W. Wirth lal ipzig 

1472. Moore, C. R. A qualitative indicator for the testis hormone. 

Soc. Exp. r. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 847-848.—The author proposes to make 
length of retention of spermatozoon motility an indicator for the presence oft the 
testis hormone. This is a preliminary announcement.—W. R. Miles (Staniord 

1473. Pellat, 8. Les lois de l’écriture. (The laws of writing.) Paris 
Vuibert, 1927. Pp. 63. 10 frs—The laws of writing are independent 0! t 
alphabet employed; on the other hand, if the laws of writing are exact, their 
reciprocals are not always so. There are four principal laws: (1 The writing 
movement is under the immediate influence of the brain. Its form is not m dif 
by the writing organ, if this organ functions nurmally and is adapte »d to its Tune 


intensitv 12 


tion. (2) When one writes, the ego is in action; it is at its maximum | 
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ses where an effort is made (at the beginning), and at a minimum in- 
en the writing movement has improved with acquired skill (at the 
One may modify his natural writing by introducing in his outlines 

e of the effort to make the change. (4) The writer who works under 

ns or circumstances where the practice of writing is difficult instinctively 
er the forms of letters to which he is more accustomed or the forms of 
le letters. The author describes the fundamental law of individual 
tions and the correlation between the organic state of the central nerv- 
m and the variations of the written outlines —Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 


Pommerenke, W. T. A study of the sensory areas eliciting the swal- 
lowing reflex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 84, 36-41.—This study was undertaken 
irpose of determining the regions of the pharynx the stimulation of 

st easily elicits the swallowing reflex. A mechanical stimulus was finally 

as most satisfactory, and 126 college students served as subjects. The 

f the fauces, particularly the anterior, are most sensitive to this form of 

n in calling forth the swallowing reflex, while the soft palate and uvula 

t sensitive. As a check upon this method of stimulation, the different 

s were cocainized. Under these conditions, the swallowing response elicited 

lating the anterior pillars showed greatest impairment. Cocainization 

vula, soft palate, base of tongue and posterior wall of pharynx produce 

“ht impairment of the responses of swallowing naturally occasioned by 
on in these regions.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


1475. Read, J. M., Walker, P. J..& McKenney, A.C. Iodine and pulse rate 

of normal individuals. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 322-323.— 
iken in the form of Lugol’s solution 10 drops once daily, has no ap- 
ble effect on the pulse rate of normal individuals.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 


1476. Riddle, O., & Reinhart, W. H. Is the Manoilov reaction a better test 

for metabolic level than for sex? Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 359- 

62—The Manoilov sex test used with blood samples is found to involve no sex- 

ubstance, but to be primarily an indicator for metabolic level, at least 
sed with pigeons —W. R. Miles (Stanford). 


177. Rizzolo, A. Effet de l’excitation électrique de la peau sur 1’excita- 
bilité de l’écorce cérébrale. (The effect of electrical excitation of the skin on 
the excitability of the cerebral cortex.) CC. r. Soc. biol., 1927, 97, 1608-1611.— 
The excitation was measured on the optimal motor point for winking of the eye 

the optimal motor point for the movement of the paw. In each experi- 
author determined the chronaxy of two motor points. The one corre- 

i to the stimulated region (point A). The chronaxy of the motor point 
‘egion on which the cutaneous excitation did not bear was determined on 

bral cortex (point B), which was sometimes on the same side and some- 

tumes on the side opposite to the place where the motor point of the excited region 
vas located. The excitation was toade by means of repeated induction shocks. 
the first excitation always brought about a diminution of the chronaxy, a 

n which increased up to the third excitation, after which the author 

times found, in place of a diminution, an augmentation of the chronaxy 
hich was able to reach 67% of its initial value. Point B had also a chronaxy 
| gradually diminished, but which continued to diminish in the same case 

re in A augmentation of the chronaxy appeared. After the sixth cutaneous 

n, the chronaxy of point A always increased in high proportions (being 

attain 133%) and the chronaxy of point B was able, after the sixth ex- 
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citation, to exceed its initial value, sometimes as far as 50% Math. H. Piz 
Sorbonne 


1478. Rizzolo, A. Influence de 1’échauffement d’un membre sur |] 'excity. 
bilite du point moteur cortical correspondant. (The influence of heating 
member on the excitability of the corresponding eortieal motor point 3 
Soc. biol., 1927, 97, 1607—1608 The author worked in the following manner 
(1) He determined the chronaxy of the optimal motor point for the movemen: 


the paw. (2) Ten minutes later he plunged the paw into warm water (55 
(3) The paw was withdrawn after 3 to 7 minutes, and the chronaxy of the motor 
point was immediately determined. (4) The paw was dried, and after 30 mj 
utes the chronaxy was determined again. The experiments showed that the ho 
ing of the paw for 3 minutes caused a diminishing of the initial valy 
chronaxy of the motor point corresponding to the heated region. The first }, 
ing was able to give a diminution of 30 to 40%; the third, as much ag 58 
Furthermore, if the immersion in water lasted 7 minutes, the diminution . 
reach 87%.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 


1479. Rockwell, J.G. The parathyroids. Psychol. Bull., 1928, 25, 54-6s 
(A survey of literature of 124 titles.) That the parathyroids are functionall: 
distinet from the thyroids and that they are related to calcium metabolism a: 
tetany have been well established. Isolated preparations from the glands are 1 
undergoing extensive trials —J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


1480. Scammon, R. E. The prenatal growth of the human thymus. P, 
Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 906-909.—Results from a series of 1,043 
weighings in organs from human fetuses under 4,000 grams. There is a r 
correlation between thymus-weight and body-weight than between thymus-weight 
and body-length.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 


1481. Smith, P. E. Genital system responses to daily, pituitary transplants 
Proe. Soc. Expe Fe Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 337-338.—The genital System, exclu 
sive of the testes, shows a marked increase in weight, transcending all normal 
variability. —W. R. Miles (Stanford 

1482. Tuttle, W. W. A comparative study of the extent of the knee-jerk 
and the Achilles-jerk. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 782-754— 
Data are reported on 95 subjects. In three cases both jerks were absent tot 
stimuli as used. In general the data show correlation between the extent of t! 
knee-jerk and the Achilles-jerk, especially in the 80% of the cases where the Jerks 
are not large.—W. R. Miles (Stanford 


1483. Ziehen, T. Sechs Vortrige zur Willenspsychologie. (Six lectures 
on the psychology of the will.) Jena: Fischer, 1927. Pp. 80. 3.50 M—T! 
lectures give a limited review of the field of the psychology of the will as deter- 
mined by modern points of view. Ziehen debates again the pro and con of the 
present-day problem of Free Will, to which he himself objects. However, he 
gives the indeterminate points.of view against his assumption of a regular break 
ing down of the processes of will. For the direction of our behavior there shou d 
ultimately be a dominant positively toned image of the goal set up as a standaré. 
It is arranged and acts according to the laws of motivation. Ziehen does not 4 
cept the extreme behavioristic conception, which was extended by the opinions | 
Bethe, Beer, and von Uexkiill. Reflexology (Bekhterev) takes no notice of the 
fact that, for example, the correspondence between the excitation of the cortes 
and the sensation quality blue can never be explained by chemico-physical laws. 
Of the remaining material may be mentioned the measurement of the rapidity 
acts of will, the test of character, and the definition of character (p. 74) as ‘the 
totality of the relatively stable affectively-toned complexes, which determine 
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of man in a great measure,’’ by which Ziehen emphasizes the affective 
rticular. The ego is for Ziehen, as for Wundt, ‘‘the unifying function 
S a -A. Romer (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1431, 1436, 1440, 1458, 1486, 1594, 1641, 1700.] 
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1484. Alexandrowicz, J. Contribution a 1’étude des muscles, des nerfs et 

du mécanisme de l’accommodation de l'oeil des céphalopodes. (Contribution 

study of the muscles, nerves, and mechanism of accommodation of the 

cephalopods. ) Arch. zool. exper., 1927, 66, 71-134.—There are two 

uy mechanisms in play in the accommodation of the iris. The first, by 

ins of ciliary muscles, retracts the crystalline lens toward the base of the 

thus adapting the eye to perceive distant objects. The second, due to the 

: muscles, displaces the crystalline lens, bringing it forward, thus per- 

ting the adaptation to near vision. The retinal muscles serve to protect, in 

ommodative contractions, the union of the optic fibres and the visual cells. 

riations of tension in the orbital cavity are probably perceived through the 

n of the sensory cells, which are numerous in the corneal limb.—Math. H. 
Sorbonne). 


1485. Bonnet de Paillerets, —. Expériences sur les facteurs de 1’orienta- 

1 chez les oiseaux. (Experiments on the factors of orientation in birds.) 

l’ornithol., 1927, 19, 218-264.—The author describes the experiments 

y Jean Casamajor (Psychol. Abs., 11: 1488), chiefly with the aim of study- 

nfluence of magnetism on the orientation of homing pigeons.—Math. H. 
Sorbonne). 


1486. Britton, 8. W. Adrenin secretion on exposure to cold, vigthe with 

a possible explanation of hibernation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 84, 119-131.— 

Experiments in which cats, some with adrenal glands intact, others with inactive 

| medullw, yield results which serve as the basis for the assumption that 

may be a natural diminution in sympathetico-adrenal activity at the ap- 

of hibernation. Increased adrenal activity takes place when the animal, 

has been subjected to an hour of cooling, is recovering the normal body 
erature.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


1487. Cardot, H. De la spécificité dans les phénoménes de capture chez les 
actinies. (A note on the variety in the phenomena of grasping in the actin- 
¥ C. r. Soc. biol., 1927, 97, 1224-1225.—The paper is an account of a curi- 
fact observed in Anemonia sulcata and Actima equina. In A. sulcata the 
ntact with any inert substance whatsoever brings about an immediate ad- 

f its tentacles to the foreign body. But individuals of A. sulcata never 

to members of their own species, although they adhere to actinians of 
species (A, equina, for example). It seems that the actinians can grasp 

d kinds of bodies to the exclusion of their own tissue —Math. H. Piéron 


rh 
mnne 


1488. Casamajor, J. Le mystérieux ‘‘sens de l’espace.’’ (The mysterious 
‘Sense of space.’’) Rev. scient., 1927, 65, 554-565.—The author declares false 
the idea that the pigeon rises in the air higher than the route it finally takes, as 

r more adequate exploration. He takes issue with the theories of those natu- 
wists Who attempt to explain the return to the nest as mediated by the ordinary 

ses. He does not mean to say that the orientation processes exclude the fune- 
ons of vision, olfaction, and kinesthesis, but he declares that, either acting alone 
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or associated, these functions are incapable of explaining the return to + 
in an unknown terrain. He has performed some experiments jnyoly;; 
elimination of vision, and the result has been the same. The author pocty 
terrestrial magnetic influences (connected with the nature and positior 
sun and with the variations of sun spot activity) which determine ¢} 
routes taken by birds and by flying hymenoptera: these are analogoy 
graphic contours, constituting a veritable topography of unseen radiati: 
question centers about the form of sensory interpretation of a sixth 
sense of space, which permits certain animals to orient themselves }y 
zone of visual influence.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1489. Combes, —. [Mme.]. Sur la répugnance des fourmis 4 s¢ |aissor 
choir, étudiée par Sir John Lubbock. (The aversion to submitting to eray:: 
in ants, studied by Sir John Lubbock.) Ann. d. sci. nat., 1927, 10, 22 93) 
Lubbock desired to know whether ants have sufficient intelligence to avoid q | 
detour by jumping over a small elevation on the ground with their burdens 
experimented with Lasius niger and Myrmica ruginodis carrying lan 
reached the conclusion that although they appeared very desirous of avo 
fatigue of making the detour and although they exerted every effort to 
therein, the idea did not occur to them of letting the larvae drop or of ¢! 
them over the obstruction. The author repeated these experiments and ot! 
using Formica rufa carrying powdered sugar and crumbs of bread. She 
tained results in direct contradiction to those of Lubbock.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor 
bonne 

1490. Comignan, J. Sur le mécanisme du fouissement chez les Arthropodes 
(On the mechanism involved in digging in the Arthropoda.) C. r. Soc. biol, 
1927, 96, 1271-1273.—Is there a direct relation between morphological special 
ization and behavior? The contraction of the body followed by relaxation is t! 
fact that plays the principal role in digging. But this contraction is done 
different way according to the form of the body and of the animal’s covering 
The morphological differences are without effect upon the general behavior; t 
animals, under the influence of the same reflexes, undergo the same resistane: 
whence result the same movements.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 


1491. Detwiler, 8S. R. Die Morphogenese des peripheren und zentralen 
Nervensystems der Amphibien im Licht experimenteller Forschungen. |The 
morphogenesis of the peripheral and central nervous system of amphibians in 
the light of experimental investigations.) Naturwiss., 1927, 44, 873-879; 4, 
873-879.—The various investigations of the author during the years 192° to 192 
are summarized. Particular attention is given to the investigations of the effect 
on neuron development of limb transplantations in the salamander. ‘The tech 
nique consisted in transplanting the fore-leg to positions at varying distances 
from the normal position and observing the extent to which the spinal nerve 0! 
the normal position participated in the functioning of the leg in the transplanted 
position. The results of the experiments indicated that the normal brachial 
nerve entered into a functional relationship with the extremity if it was not trans- 
planted more than four or five segments caudad from the original position. It 
was further demonstrated that when the transplanted leg was supplied partially 
or completely from the normal brachial nerve, it functioned normally and was 
codrdinated with the movements of the normal leg on the opposite side. If the 
leg was transplanted too far towards the rear, e.g., if it formed connections wit 
the seventh, eighth and ninth spinal nerves, the function of the leg was always 
reduced and there was no codrdination with the leg of the opposite side. Ex 
periments to determine the effect of transplantation on the development of ‘¢ 
spinal ganglion indicated that if the right fore-leg was transplanted to the tal 
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the spinal ganglion of the brachial nerve showed a hypoplasia of ap- 

50%. Ifthe leg was transplanted to a position in which it was sup- 
ther spinal nerve, the spinal ganglion of this nerve showed a hyper- 
) F. Fearing (Northwestern). 

Eidmann, H. Ziele und Aufgaben der Tiersoziologie. (Objectives 
ns of animal sociology.) Biol. Zentbl., 1928, 48, 101-115.—From bi- 
ntology, comparative morphology, ete., there has arisen a great mass 
neerning the social life of animals, particularly insects. Eidmann 
y a basis for a distinct science of animal sociology. He starts from 

logie principles of self and race preservation, and adds the social 
organization. Upon this division of function he superimposes steps 
on: infra-social, subsocial, and social. To trace along these lines the 
of animal societies becomes important and may be -accomplished 
lp of paleontology and morphology. The new science, if we do not 
ellectual functions and do not treat the subject matter anthropomor- 
ll be of great value to comparative sociology. The pure physiology of 
| animal societies being directly comparable, Eidmann also suggests 
s of social with organic evolution among the animals. Biology’s final 
| be to find a unitary principle behind all types of evolution.—J. F. 


MacDowell, E. C., & Allen, E. Weight of mouse embryos 10-18 days 
af fter —a a logarithmic function of embryo age. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
, 24, 672-674.—The mouse embryo at seven days after conception 

k at the beginning of ineubation are in the same stage of develop- 
authors state that starting the age scale at these points, the data for 
ils lie on straight lines on double logarithmic paper. The prenatal 
for guinea pigs, rats and man also appear to give indications that the 
pro-embryo requires a different equation from that of the embryo.— 

es (Stanford). 


1494. Piéron, H. Le role des statocystes chez les mollusques et les données 
fournies par l'étude du geotropisme des limaces. (The rdle of statocysts in the 
ind the data procured from a study of geotropism in slugs.) C. r. 

1927, 97, 1390-1392.— Wolf, experimenting with slugs (Agriolimar 

tes that when an animal is in movement on a horizontal plane and the 

lined perpendicular to the direction of a certain angle, the animal 

w direction which makes a definite angle with the first one under the 

f geotropism. Taking up these same experiments on Jamar marimus, 

* has found (under the same experimental conditions as Wolf had) 

ng results which take away any significance from the value of the angles. 

her hand, on immersing the slugs, the author found that the reactions 

m, though not corresponding to Wolf’s law. The angle of orientation 

vs 90° ; that is, the slugs took the greatest slope. Wolf excludes the réle 

tocysts, and attributes the orienting action to gravity by a difference of pres- 

I to the weight of the body on the muscles of the two sides. In the ex- 

of Piéron, the animals lost weight in water, but they showed, never- 

arger and more constant angle of orientation. The author has found 

te threshold for constant differential sensitivity, which seems to indi- 

role of the statocysts. On the other hand, the author has never been able 

y in water the variations of locomotor speed described by Cole on the 

te has even found that the speed varied in water inversely with the in- 

There should be a dissociation of the kinetic action and the orienting 

gravity, the first disappearing and the second manifesting itself at the 
uum in immersed animals.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


a 


; 
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1495. Raspail, —. [Mme.]. Un trait de comportement de la bécasse (Scolo 
pax r. rusticola L.) (A behavior trait of the woodeock (Scolopar r. rustien), 
L Rev. fr. d’ornithol., 1927, 19, 214-215.— When the woodeoe k finds itse)s 

1 bare piece of ground or in a glade, it occasionally sets about to execute a 
lesque dance in one spot. The author has established that this ezereinn ic 
formed in order to force out of the earth, by stamping, the earth-worms on wi. 
the woodeock feeds.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). . 


1496. Slonaker, J.R. The effect of different amounts of sexual indulgence 
in the albino rat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 84, 192-199—Previous st udies } 
the same author indicated the influence of various amounts of sexual indulge, 
on growth, spontaneous activity and food consumption. The present study 
quires into the effect of sexual abstinence, light, medium and heavy }y 
upon length of sexual life. The rhythmie cycles of the abstainers ceased at 
earlier age than in any other group. The length of sexual life was longer 
heavy breeders than in any other group.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley 

1497. von Lengerken, H. Sind Kopftransplantationen bei Insekten még. 
lich? (Are transplantations of the head possible in insects?) Biol. Z; 

1928, 48, 26-31.—The author answers recent investigators (Finkler and Play. 
ilstshikov) who claim that head transplantation and consequent changes jn j 
stinet are possible. The claims are said to be absolutely unfounded, in fact chiefly 
phantasy on the part of the authors mentioned.—J. F. Brown (Yale 


[See also abstracts 1454, 1465, 1478, 1500, 1507, 1522, 1523.) 
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1498. Black, D. Discovery of further hominid remains of lower qua. 
ternary age from the Chou Kou Tien deposit. Science, 1928, 67, 135-13) 
The find of a second tooth justifies the proposal of a new hominid genus Sin- 
anthropus.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1499. Burks, B. 8. Statistical hazards in nature-nurture investigations 
27th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., Part I, 1928, 9-33.—Pitfalls are discussed 
which have made ambiguous certain nature-nurture investigations of the past 
Various trends which nature-rniurture investigations of the future may | 
take are suggested. The following hazards are pointed out: (1) selectio 
the systematic operation of one or more factors that prevent a group of indiy 
uals from being what they are assumed to be; (2) inextricable causes of the ty 
whose operation can be isolated only through experimental rather than throug 
statistical means; (3) the inadequacy of partial and multiple correlation in stu 
ies of causation ; (4) misuse of the partial regression equation in determining th 
proportional contributions to estimate of a criterion by several variables; 
Ny gaard’s ‘‘ percentage equivalent for the coefficient of correlation”’ which makes 
an erroneous assumption regarding the ‘‘ratio of dependence”’ of a criterion upon 
other variables; (6) distortion of correlations through the use of ager yoo I 
supernormal or subnormal range of talent; (7) incommensurability of resu 
from different tests called by the same name, but actually measuring di! 
functions; (8) spurious index correlation and spurious mutual correlation with 
age; (9) confusions between the concepts of variability and absolute ment: al Xe le 
when proportional contributions of nature and nurture are being conside! 

(10) inflation of correlations through the use of population averages instead 
individual scores or measures; (11) manipulation of scores without provid 
measures of group dispersion; (12) ambiguity of probable errors of correlation 
when individuals are used more than once in a scatter; (13) assumed cumulative 


OSS 


one nt 
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ironment; (14) over-simplification of the Mende! 
that complex, continuous traits are due to single Mendelian genes 
avenues of approach are suggested for future work in the field: 
leterminations of the effect of diseases or of various physical con 
mental development and the ability to do school work: (2) evalua 
ffeet of specifie elements of home or school environment as differen- 
ener . excellence of either; (3) measurement of racial differences 
Sib le effects of environme nt eliminated through experimental con- 
ement of week-by-week improvement on mental tests and achievement 
on-speaking subjects as they learn English; (4) the effect of subtle 
ersonality upon the I.Q. and the use to which the LQ. is put; (5) a 
letermine whether or not the effects of various factors, singly studied, 
tively, or whether some effects are swallowed up in the presence of 
6) the contribution of nature and nurture to special abilities and 
and volitional traits; (7 analytic studies seeking to unveil the 
f the transmission of mental traits—B. S. Burks (Stanford 
Burlingame, M., & Stone,C.P. Family resemblance in maze-learning 
in white rats. 27th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1928, 89-99.—The sub- 
; experiment were sibling pairs of white albino rats comprising 224 
taken from 40 different litters. The number of errors made during 
15 of a multiple T maze constituted the score of each animal. The re- 
maze, as measured by correlating errors on the first half with the 
second half of the maze, was .87 + .012. The correlation, corrected 
for litter mates was .31 + .04. The factor of age was considered 
to be negligible. The authors point out that this correlation is prob- 
t less than it would have been had all the strains from which the 
vere derived been genetically independent.—B. S. Burks (Stanford 
Curtis, W.C. Old problems and a new technique. Science, 1928, 67, 
belief that the method of irradiation presents alluring possibilities 
biological research seems justified by the results already accomplished. 
‘ by the use of radiations to destroy certain types of cells, as though 
al operation of surpassing delicacy. We can also reach within the cell 
anges, particularly in the nucleus. It seems that we can even change 
1 thus inheritance. Most important of all, irradiation promises clues 
vsiological processes.’’—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research 
Eliot, T. D. Race pride and birth control. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 
[he arguments which have been advanced against birth control are 
viewed. Bibliography of 12 titles —G. J. Rich (Institute for Juve- 
wah 
Fetscher, R. Angewandte ee (Applied biology of hered- 
2. Hygiene u. Demog., 1927, 2, 128-130.—An outline of the ap- 
the ‘Volene of heredity to iement problems, especially criminality 
| disorder. Advocates eugenic measures.—M. Meenes (Lehigh). 
Jones, H. E. A first study of parent-child resemblance in intelli- 
gence. th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1928, Part I, 61-72.—This report deals 
with mental test results from 105 families residing within a block of nine coun- 
ntral and north central New England. In these families both parents 
‘wo or more children were tested. All subjects were native born. Army 
‘orm 5 or 7) was used with the parents and with children above 10 years 
‘he Stanford-Binet was used with the 213 children in the age interval 
+. Raw scores were transmuted into standard (sigma) scores.. Cor- 
ns were computed for the scores of each parent separately with those of 
ighters, sons and daughters, mid-son, mid-daughter, and mid-child. Mid- 


lan theory, i.e., t] 
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parent scores were similarly correlated with those of offspring, as were a] 
of superior parent, inferior parent, more deviate parent, and less deviate , 
The correlations all fell between .492 and .689. Most of the correlat 
higher than comparable ones found by previous investigators. The aut! 
out that his ‘‘like-sex’’ correlations do not tend to be any larger than t] 
tions for ‘‘unlike-sex.’’ A supplementary observation of the author 
significant relationship appears between the disparity in scores of fa 
mothers, and the diversity of the children in test scores. Quoting the pref te 
editorial note to this study, ‘‘One fact . . . passed over with little 
would seem well worth further investigation. This is the drop in me 
from 94, at age 10, to 83 at age 14. The author attributes this drop to t! 

of the test, and not to differences in the sample.’ This is appreciably n 
the age drop in L.Q. of the original subjects upon whom the Stanford-| 
standardized. It is to be hoped that the possibility of cumulative environ; 
influence upon the subjects of this study may sometime be investigated 
Burks (Stanford). 

1505. Kingsbury, J. A. Bettering the race. Survey, 1928, 59, 625 
report of the Third Race Betterment Conference held at Battle Creek, \ 
on January 2-6, 1928.—G@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research 

1506. Koch, H. L. A study of a pair of Siamese twins. 27/h )/ 
Soc. Stud. Educ., 1928, Part I, 75-80.—This reference is a condensed 
material published elsewhere in full. The full account had not been publ 
at the time the condensed account went to press with the Yearbook. 
data are presented upon physical measurements, and mental and personal 
scores of a pair of conjoined girl twins at the age of 14 years 10 mo: 
Psychol. Abs., 1: 2556 for fuller treatment.)—B. S. Burks a 

1507. Peake, H., & Fleure, J. F. Apes and men. New Haven: 
versity Press, 1927. Pp. vi+ 138. $2.00.—A condensed review of th: 
eral and more stable results of anthropology, geography, archaeology, 
is provided in this volume. It appears as the first in a series of eight \ 
under the general title The Corridors of Time. A chapter on primitive | 
about the origin of man is introductory to the summary of scientific « 
vironmental and organic influences in evolution. Common and divergent 
teristics of man and ape are summarized.—H. C. Bingham (Yale). 


1508. Pearl, R. The present status of eugenics. Hanover, N. Il.: 5 
logical Press, 1928. Pp. 20. $0.15.—This paper was originally prepared for | 
Fifth International Congress on Genetics, held at Berlin in September, 1927; its 
substance also appeared in the American Mercury recently (see Psychol. Abs., | 
111). The author objects to current eugenic propaganda, giving a history 0 
activities of the eugenists. He then reports an investigation of the parentage 
the individuals to whom a minimum of a page is devoted in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica ; the parents are found to be ‘‘an average lot of people,’’ a result to be 
expected from the principles of scientific genetics, but out of harmony with the 
dogmas of the uplifters.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1509. Savorgnan, F. La guerra e l’eugenica. (The war and eugenics) 
Se sontia, 1926, 39, 419-428.—Although the dysgenie caliber of the fathe 
children born during the war is admitted, statistics from belligerent countries 00 
still-births, infant mortality, and the weight of new-borns are interpreted to s how 
that this influence is more than offset by the greater selection of mothers, due 
the numerical preponderance of women over men, and by the greater interval be- 
tween confinements in women whose husbands were at war.—R. @. Sherwood 
—o Minn.). 


1510. Tallman, G. G. A comparative study of identical and non- -identical 
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twins with respect to intelligence resemblances. 27/h Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. 

1928, 83-86.—‘*‘The purpose of this study was twofold: first, to compare 

ences in intelligence quotient ratings of siblings, from one to four years 

hronological age, with those of twins, and secondly, to study the differ- 
ntelligenece quotient ratings in twins appearing very much alike and 
aring different.’’ Comparisons based upon the sex of the twins were 
The ages of the subjects ranged from 3 to 20 years. The Stanford- 
used ; results were reported in terms of average difference in I.Q. For 
average difference was 13.14 + .709; for twins (combining 158 pairs 

the author with pairs previously reported by Merriman) 7.07 + .265; 

os differing less than two years in age 11.96 + .963; for twins of unlike 
517; for twins of like sex 6.42 + .299; for ‘‘identical’’ twins 5.08 

B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

Teagarden, F. M. Change of environment and the I. Q. J. Appi. 

_ 1927, 11, 289-296.--Two girls were taken from a very poor and sordid 
t all were placed in an excellent home for orphaned children. Their 

re determined for five successive years. ‘‘The improvement in moral, 
and domestic habits and skills seems to justify the move that was in- 
| for these two children. Their quality of intelligence, however, has re- 
changed during the six years. They were feeble-minded in the old en- 
nt and they are feeble-minded in the new environment. Finally it may 

t their old environment is probably only an index of the intelligence of 

< from which the children come.’’—B. M. Morrison (Kansas). 

Thorndike, E. L. The resemblance of siblings in intelligence. 27th 
Soc. Stud. Educ., Part I, 1928, 41-53.—Many hundred pairs of sib- 
gh school age are used as subjects. These are apparently unselected 

r ‘“‘high school-ness.’’ IER tests of selective and relational think- 

ralization and organization were given to pupils in Grades 9, 10, and 11, 
same pupils a year later when they were chiefly in Grades 10, 11, and 

scores are transmuted into (1) deviations from the norms, by age and 

pils who stay in high school at least two years; and (2) deviations from 
ted norms of children not selected according to ‘‘school mortality’’ in 

‘grades. The scores on the second test are corrected for estimated prac- 
and for difference in difficulty from the first test. Using scores derived 
ve, the correlation between siblings is .40 + .026, or .435 when correction 

iation is applied. Using seores derived by (2) above, the correlation be- 

lings is .66 + .018, or .70 when correction for attenuation is applied. 
ation based upon (1) is too low because it favors ‘‘the inclusion of dull 

r siblings and bright younger siblings.’’ That based upon (2) is too high 
use ‘‘the faet of attendance upon high school by both siblings means that 
pecially dull siblings are not included.’’ By statistical means it is estimated that 
t ‘orrelation corrected for attenuation for unselected siblings is close to 
Regarding .52, the average correlation found by Pearson for the correlation 
blings upon physical traits, as entirely free from environmental influence, 
nfers that ‘‘the influence upon intelligence of such similarity in en- 

t as is caused by being siblings two to four years apart in age in an 

family today is to raise the correlation from .52 to .60.’"—B. S. Burks 


I 


ra 


Willoughby, R. R. Family similarities in mental-test abilities. 27th 

it. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1928, Part I, 55-59.—This reference is a summary 

ly published elsewhere in full. The full study had not been published at 

e the summary went to press with the Y earbook. The study represents the 

mental-test data upon parents and their children gathered in sufficiently 

juantities to establish parental correlations with fair precision. (See 
Abs., IL: 112 for fuller treatment.) —B. S. Burks (Stanford). 
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1514. Willoughby, R. R. Genetic conditions for the rise of genius 
Sem., 1927, 34, 583-590.—An artificial population was studied by forn 
the assumption of accepted principles of inheritance, with five factor-pair 
mining intelligence upward or downward (in the three phases of domi: 
erozygous, and recessive) ; some of the major factors found operating ji; 
duction of genius were: the algebraic sum of the dominance of the vari 
the incidence ratios, the marital correlation, the feeundity-intelligence ¢ 
ete.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 


[See also abstracts 1522, 1523, 1598, 1599, 1600, 1691.] 
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Adler, A. Die Individualpsychologie. (Individual psy 
Scientia, 1926, 39, 409-418.—Case histories are cited to show that the con 
of individual psychology, wh.ch is concerted with the proper balance bet) 
the feelings of inferiority and of superiority, and especially with various ty 
inferiority, should supplant the Freudian concepts in psychoanalytic work, 
sides, individual psychology should be applied widely in education as a pro, 
laxis against mental disorders. This point of view would encourage ¢! 
ward personal effort rather than allow them fatalistically to consider 
an absolute determiner of their actions —R. G. Sherwood (Stillwater = n 


1516. Baerwald, R. Hyperisthesie und Hellsehen. (Hyperaesthesia 
clairvoyance.) Zsch. f. krit. Okkult. u. Grenzfr. d. Seelleb., 1927, 2, 258-274 
Baerwald gives examples of hyperaesthesia, reviews the problem criticall) 
reaches the conclusion that a ‘‘new continent’’ may have been found 
studies.—A. Rimer (Leipzig) 

1517. Bauer, B. A. Woman and love. (Trans. E. Paul & C. Pan! 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. 2 vols. Pp. 353; xxvii + 396.—T! 
who is a Vienna gynecologist, states that the aim of his work is to e 
life of woman from birth to death’’ in its physical, mental, sexual, 
aspects. The underlying theme of the work is that sex determines woma 
activity, no matter how seemingly trivial. Volumes I and II may be sa 
plement, rather than complete, each other, as much of the basic materia 
cated. Volume I treats of the love life of woman generally ; Volume II i 
into five books which deal, respectively, with woman’s anatomy, psy¢ 
sexual and erotie life, and with woman and marriage. There are nume! 
erences to and quotations from accounts of women from other sources 
among these are references to sexual customs and practices among | 
peoples as compared with ours. Volume II has a 25-page appendix on prostit 

Volume I has a 3-page bibliography.—M. Goodrie (Clark 
1518. Bozzano, E. Les énigmes de la psychométrie et les phénomenes de 
télesthésie. (The enigmas of psychometry and the phenomena of telesthes 
Paris: Jean Meyer, 1927. Pp. 201. 9 frs.—This book contains two dist si 
ies: (1) The enigmas of psychometry (113 pages). In this section, after “a 8 
ing and ——e 26 cases taken from studies which have dealt with thi 
tion, the author believes that he can establish without a doubt the existe 
personal human influence registered by objects and perceived by the 
This influence probably consists in psychic ‘al and physical vibr: ations whi 
perceived by the senses in the form of pic tographic images. (2) In this = 
the book the author deals with the phenomena of telepathy. He anal) 
cases and maintains that the manifestations of clairvoyance cannot in gener 
reduced to the phenomena of the reading or transmission of subconscious 


rimit 


tion. 
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visualizations of clairvoyants must be considered as true hallucina 
s, transmitted by the subconscious personality to the conscious per 
the purpose of giving information concerning supernormally ac 
wledge. No bibliography.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 
} Biihler, Ch. Das Problem der Differenz der Geschlechter. (The 
> sex differences.) Dtsch. Madchenbildung (Leipzig, Teubner), 1927, 
Biihler refers to the different phases of maturity in the two sexes as 
A. Romer (Leipzig). 


20. Claparéde, Ed. L’auto-justification. (Self-justifieation.) Arch. d 

_ 1927, 20, 265-298.—In the introduction, the author discusses affective 

n general, and he distinguishes affective logic from autistic thinking. 

logic has a socialized form, while autism is always strictly personal 

netional point of view affective logic comes back to a single principle: 

n. Affective logic assumes three forms: justification, properly so 

h satisfies a social anxiety (the convincing of others) ; rationalization, 
sfies an intellectual anxiety (the justifying of a belief) ; and self-justi- 
h satisfies a personal, moral anxiety (the justifying of oneself,—for 

in individual who desires to smoke and knows that he ought not to do 
justify himself by pleading an excuse or a pretext). In his study of 
ition the author asks: (1) Why does the individual try to justify him- 
ywwneyes? (2) Why does justification have a rational form? (3) Why 
ibject resort to this Justification, since he is not the dupe of his affective 

tion? The author answers the first two question by appealing to a 

ision of the self. It is for the purpose of convincing a superior self 
n reality and logic that the inferior self speaks the language of reason 
iradox of self-justification’’ (the subject does not believe in the reasons 
nself gives for his action, but he acts as if he believed in them) there is 
‘his conscious self, a conscious self-deception. The author compares 

‘tion with the self-deception of the drama, and he thinks that ‘‘in self- 

n we play the part of one who believes.’’ He therefore places the 

f self-justification in a position intermediate between reality and acting 

R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

Claude, H. Troubles psychopathiques émotionnels sans phénoménes 
d’'automatisme mental. (Emotional psychopathic disturbances without phe- 
nol of mental automatism.) Encéph., 1927, 2, 130-133.—The author re- 

‘ase of a female patient of 80 years who for 30 years has lived in the 

ise, and during this time has maintained unpleasant relations with a 

neighbor. The latter appears to have desired to take advantage of her 

ss by frightening her. The patient accuses her only of trying to exert in- 

ipon her and to disturb her. She does not show any sign of mental 

tism, but has a slight weakness in the emotional field. Her memory is 

t, her judgment and reasoning are sound, her attention is sustained, and 

s complete insight as to the morbid character of her emotional make-up. 
1uthor wishes to show that this individual, who has been for a long time in 
vironmental conditions in which systematized mental delusions are often mani- 
is only irritated, frightened, and disturbed, and that she suffers simply 

a feeling of inferiority with respect to her neighbor. Her affective make- 
is led her to reactions of a purely emotional type, although under analogous 
tions delusions are often formed. It therefore appears that mental autom- 
s determined by a constitutional disposition of paranoid type or is simply 


} 


| by an established mental debility —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


«) 


I 22. Crew, F. A. E. Abnormal sexuality in animals. II. Physiological. 


ev. Biol., 1927, 2, 249-266.—Considers intersexuality due to the follow- 
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ing causes: the action of a foreign bio-chemical agency (in bovine f; 
and opossum); parasitism (crabs, internal parasite Sacculina): gonad 
(deer and fowl) ; and the impress of external agencies (oyster and limp 
ures and bibliography.—H. 8. Oberly (Pennsylvania). 

1523, Crew, F. A. E. Abnormal sexuality in animals. III. Sex reyers,) 
(uar. Rev. Biol., 1927, 2, 427-441.—The author classifies the occurrence o: a 
reversal as follows: it can be the direct expression of genetic action, . >t 
moth Lymantria, the sword-tailed minnow and other fishes; or the “‘ res»); 
over-riding of the genotype by agencies which sufficiently disturb the 
physiological conditions of the zygote’’ at one of the following stages 
ovum before fertilization, during embryonic life, or in the post-embr 
Two figures and bibliography.—H. 8S. Oberly (Pennsylvania). 

1524. Deutsch, H. Wher Zufriedenheit, Gliick und Ekstase. 
ment, happiness and ectasy.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1927, 13, 41 
Happiness is an endogenous, narcissistically conditioned state that arises wi 
the ego limits are widened by the setting up of a unity between ego and 
means of object cathexis, sublimation or unity within the self. Both 
gressive and regressive tendencies aim at a state of unity such as exist: 
separation of mother and child. The developmental tendency causes a 
satiety when the repetition of previous stimuli can no longer satisfy 
needs. The disappointment leads to an expectation of displeasure, pre\ 
complete happiness even in the succeeding moments of intense pleasur: 
is an inhibitory force in the super-ego opposed to every instinct satisfacti 
unity in the sex act gives momentary relief from ego tension and self 
the unity in sublimated activity relieves a tension between ego and super-eg 
escapes the need for sexual satisfaction.—C. Moxon (San Francisco 

1525. Federn, P. Narzissmus im Ichgefiige. (Narcissism in the eg 
ture.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1927, 13, 420-438.—A study of depersonaliza- 
tion and the feeling of estrangement either from part of one’s psycho- 
self or one’s world. In all cases there is assumed to be an ego disturba 
cially of the ‘‘body-ego feeling,’’ and a reduction of the normal narcissist 
vestment of the body and its psycho-physical functions, e.g., memory and 
sense. Evidence is given for the dependence of ‘‘ body-ego feeling’’ on the se 
instinet. Terror causes the ego to lose its narcissistic cathexis of its body bou 
ary. Déjd vu is aseribed to the estrangement mechanism, and the wi! 
cussed in relation to dreams and Freud’s death instinct.—C. Moxon (San 
cisco). 

1526. Ferenczi, 8. Gulliver-Phantasien. (Gulliver fantasies.) /) 
f. Psychoanal., 1927, 18, 379-396.—The giants go back to early impressions; 
dwarfs to the child’s wish-fulfilling compensation. Rank’s interpretation oi 
small creatures as children is superficial as compared to their genital significa! 
The successfully overcome birth trauma, being less terrifying than the severest 
sexual trauma, the birth fantasy is used to cover the dreaded actual coitu 
tasy, the whole body replacing the genital. Against Rank it is asserted that t 
womb fantasies are only the lilliputian distortion of a sexual temptation. Gu 
ver’s fantasies are only displaced substitutes for the painful idea of b 
trated on account of incestuous desires. The fixation on the mother in 
Swift’s is not in any way due to a birth trauma, but rather to the absence 
father.—C. Moron (San Francisco). 

1527. Freud, 8. Fetischismus. (Fetishism.) Jnt. Zsch. f. Psy 
1927, 13, 373-378.—The fetish is the substitute for the woman’s (n 
phallus, which the little boy believed in, and will not give up. Th 
presses the perception of the genital. Or, if it is desired to distingu 


; 


’ 
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the affect and the image, repression could be used to refer to the fate 

t, and denial (not ‘‘scotomization’’) to express the fate of the image. 
sts show hostility to the real feminine genital. Freud ascribes this 
the castration terror, and not also to the memory of the birth trauma. 
shes often show the double attitude of denial and acceptance of the 
s castration, as well as tenderness and hostility. With this is compared 
se reverence towards the woman’s crippled foot—C. Moxon (San Fran- 


8. Godard, P. Influence de la myopie sur la formation de la person- 
The influence of myopia on the formation of the personality.) Clin. 
1927, 16, 512-519.—Uneorrected myopia exerts an influence on the for- 
f the personality, especially when it appears at school age. In art 
ke elear and brilliant colors. Their moral temperament reflects the 

its formed in the course of their education; they observe lightly, they 
Listie and possessed of a calm and continued gayety. They are spirited 

Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

29. Gordon, R. G. The neurotic personality. New York: Harcourt, 

1927. Pp. x +300. $3.75.—The author, taking a double-aspect view- 

f body and mind and regarding personality as an emergent, develops his 

t from the standpoint of the practicing psychiatrist. In his first chapter 

e Construction of a Personality, much weight is given to physiological con- 

ns, and Semon’s engrams figure prominently ; but in the succeeding one 
is: a Failure of Adaptation within the Personality, it appears that the 

s of the neurotic arise from a conflict within his self-regarding sentiment 
ense of MeDougall. Gordon disagrees with Freud with respect to the 
logy to be applied to the larger impulses, and denies universality to the 
nations of the latter; the same point of view is taken with reference to other 
therapeutic formulations. Jung’s types occupy a chapter, and six more 

n to clinical descriptions of the leading neurotic types. Three chapters 

ed to the scope and limitations of psychoanalysis, suggestion, and per- 
In the chapter on Body and Mind in the Treatment of Neurosis the 
takes the viewpoint that the distinction is not of great practical impor- 
the neurotic has ordinarily developed a vicious circle which the phy- 

ist attack at the weakest point. In chapters on The Physician and the 

‘and The Patient and the Public, didactic suggestions embodying the re- 

ts of the author’s clinical observations are informally developed.—R. R. Wil- 
hby (Clark). 

1530. Gutmann, F. Schlafrhythmus. (Rhythms of sleep.) Monatsschr. f. 
indheitspflege, 1927, 37, 219-221.—Gutmann discusses the natural feel- 
{ weariness which is crowded out by the pleasures of civilization. In a natu- 
need for sleep is between 8 and 9 hours, and this need is often met in 

un 4to6 hours. Medical discussion follows.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 
1031, Hasselblatt, D. Psychologisches Verstandnis der sexuellen Not als 
Voraussetzung der Sittlichkeitsarbeit an Frauen und Madchen. (Psychologi- 
mprehension of sexual need as a basis for moral work in women and 
Die Volksmission (Berlin-Dahlem: Wichern-Verlag), 1927, 8, 210-219. 
ug with sexual need in a restricted sense are included psychic need (per- 
pensities, failures), and spiritual need (struggle for superiority, ete. ).— 

Leipzig). 

-. Herschan, O. Hypertrichosis beim weiblichen Geschlechte und ihre 
Bezichungen zu Konstitutions-anomalien. (Extreme hairiness in the female 
relation to constitutional anomalies.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 14, 
Gynecologists frequently find cases of abnormal hairiness on certain 
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parts of the body (hypertrichosis partialis) and in a few cases compl 
covering of the entire body (hypertrichosis universalis). The southern 
provide in general more cases than do the northern races. The questior 
cussed whether or not this abnormal hairiness in women is correlated wit} ,' 
tutional defects. The authorities cited differ in their opinions. The author } 
found cases of hypertrichosis combined with abnormal sex functions, abno; rn al; 
ties in menstruation, sexual frigidity, sterility, masculinity in pelvic strycty 
deep masculine voices, ete. He also asserts that women with hypertrichosis ar 
more liable to mental disorders than women with normal amount of hair jp ; 
usual feminine parts. An extended comparative description of ten cases js giyey 
Only the pathological types of hypertrichosis, with excessive hair on the ge; 
lips and chin, the breasts, the arms and legs, on moles and warts in various 

of the body, show constitutional anomalies and impaired sexual functions. B 
ography of 23 authors—W. Berry (Rochester). 

1533. Hoffmann, H. Der ‘‘Gesundheitswille’’ der Zwangsneurotiker 
(The ‘‘will to recover’’ in compulsive neuroties.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psy 
chiat., 1927, 110, 580-584.—The lecture (in Baden-Baden) deseribes the 
herence of the patients to their fate-anxiety and to the religious and mag 
means for overcoming it, in opposition to the psychotherapeutic influence | 
doctor.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1534. Horney, K. Die monogame Forderung. (The demand for mo: 
amy.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1927, 13, 397-409.—The unconscious tendene: 
to associate the married partner with the parent often revives the incest prohib 
tion and a diminution of sex desire and its replacement by tender affection. 1) 
conscious tendencies to guilt and hate transferred from parent to spouse mair 
tain monogamy and intensify over-idealization. The woman, having been mor 
fixed on her father than the boy on his mother, is more inclined to marital fid 
ity.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

1535. K., ©. Die Psychoanalyse. Ihre Gabe und ihre Grenze. (Psych 
analysis. Its contributions and limitations.) Siiddtsch. Blit. f. Kirche u. f 
Christ., 1927, 68, 97-99.—On many of the doubtful problems of pastoral 
the theory has nothing to offer. As a matter of fact, however, psychoanalyt 
pastoral care is a chimera, a contradictio in adjecto, and finally the concer 
psychoanalysis is in man and not in God.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

1536. Kingman, R. Fears and phobias. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 149-154— 
Fear plays a far greater part in regulating daily life than does love. The pr 
disposition to anxiety and apprehension is derived from the living conditic 
common to our forefathers and to the animal life contemporary with them. | 
neurotic patient notices the bodily changes caused by his fear, and ~~ 
further frightened by these changes.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 

1537. Klages, L. Zur Ausdruckslehre und Charakterkunde. (The 
trine of expression and the judgment of character.) Heidelberg: Niels Kam 
mann, no date. Pp. 389.—Collected essays. Graphology undoubtedly stands ™ 
the foreground in these publications, which are chronologically arranged At 
the beginning Klages gives experimental methods for the recognition of th 
mation and strength of all changes in a handwriting, which result from th 
turbing interference of involuntary attention to the writing movements. H: 
shows the deeper meaning of increasing and decreasing the writing pressure 
aid in the determination of character, and finally obtains for the science of 
acter determination and graphology an adequate view, which does not remai 
uncontradicted, however. From the personality guide picture of 1908 the ! 
sults are easily comprehensible ; in this the series course-voice-writing move 
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timme-Schreibbewegung) is determined as an increase from the weakest 
tv of ‘‘seleeted motives’’ to the greatest gain of ‘ ‘object-character’”’ in the 
novement. Klages gives tests of the personality and writing of Nietz- 
ener, and Schopenhauer. Besides isolated psychological essays Klages 
\duetions to the main works of Carus, Bahnsen, and Palagyi. As re- 
. validity Klages says among other things: ‘‘In the case of a test only in- 
inder the test conditions can be learned.’’ This is even truer of the 
indamental characteristics.—A. Romer (Leipzig) 
3. Laumonnier, —. Le probléme de l’inconscient. (The problem of 
sce lous. ) Re v. de psychol. appl., 1927, 36, 70 12.- ~The author seeks to 
d how the true unconscious, which has never been seen, is able to mani- 
unexpectedly as something which has been known and to influence be- 
No conelusion.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
) Lenz, A. Der Anteil der Sexualitat am Aufbau der kriminellen Per- 
sonlichkeit. (The role of sexuality in the composition of the criminal per- 
Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 14, 1-6.—Personality is compounded of dif- 
ndencies, the sexual being one of the most powerful. The author dis- 
part played by the sexual structure in the development of the criminal 
‘ondition at the time of the criminal act. In early childhood the sexual 
s relatively free and unattached. In puberty there is an indication of 
tendency towards another sex person or object. Puberty is regarded 
ne of conflict between the developing idea of the ‘‘I’’ and the recognition 
ial context. If the personality has matured in a relatively well-balanced 
re is a relatively favorable relation between the over-emphasis and under- 
isis of the ‘‘I’’ on the one hand and the social order on the other. If the 
the ‘‘I’’ is dominant the sex drive facilitates the over-emphasis of the 
The sex object is a prized possession because it contributes to the enlarge- 
f the self feeling. If this self feeling is insulted through faithlessness of 
bject jealousy arises. The sexual partner is loved because an object of 
esire: it is hated when an object of alien desire. Various offenses 
persons in the social context occur as the culmination phases of the 
18) W. Berry (Rochester) 
10. Maltzahn, R. Der gegenwiartige Stand der Wiinschelrutenfrage. 
present status of the divining-rod question.) Stuttgart: K. Wittwer, 1927 
tenth part of the writings of the Society for the Explanation of the 
ng-Rod Question, Maltzahn produces these orienting publications.—<A. 
Leipzig). 
1. Nathan, M. Scrupule et folie du doute. (Scrupulousness and doubt- 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1927, 85, I, 367-376.—The scrupulous person 
fears that he is doing wrong or that he has done wrong. He doubts 
ind must be continually reassured that his fears are not a fact. Sucha 
| state is not heritable but is acquired, frequently from the cold, rigid 
e of foster parents. The nature of the development of this fear is given 
ral cases, mostly women. It is difficult to eure these cases, as the morbid 
tself opposes suggestion. The religious treatment of the confessor is not in 
y with the practical life. Therefore, the solution is to prevent the morbid 
irom developing, especially during the early life of the child—0O. W. 
‘ds (Clark) 
1042. Osty, E. La préconnaissance de l’avenir individuel humain (en- 
selgnements expérimentaux et directives de recherches). (Foreknowledge of 
ial human future: experimental instruction and programs. of re 
i v. métapsych., 1927, 5, 321-336.—Supernormal knowledge from the 
vpoint is a fertile field for research. Throughout the article the 
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author devotes himself to seeking the origin of disturbances in premonitory 
esses. False premonitions due to mental suggestion (diapsychism) are fr; 
They may be caused either by insufficient mental rapport between the 
person and the subject or by a too close bond with the subconscious. Vor i ° 
premonitions are produced when favorable conditions cause the psychic mec} ' 
nism of a subject to function under the influence of a plan of thought whic! 
every human being represents the destiny of the individual.—Math. H. Pif, 
(Sorbonne). 

1543. Philander, H. V. Zur Frage der Psychoanalyse aus der Krisis un. 
serer Zeit heraus. (The question of psychoanalysis from the point of view 
the present-day crisis.) Munich: G. Franz (Emil Mayer), no date. Pp 
Philander, under hypnosis, was able to solve a conflict in accordance wit} 
character. Thus the power of judgment which was present, though latent, a! 
entered consciousness during hypnosis, as has already been shown. W! iether t] 
suggested ideas are conquered or victorious depends on the strength of ‘the wil 
and judgment, the strength of the individual’s character, ‘‘the last end of his own 
apodictie certainty.’’ Philander gives some items concerning the return to nor. 
mal consciousness, i.e., that the memory-images of the suggested ideas appear 
temporally in the reverse order. The psychoanalytical treatment, according : 
Philander, is the result of a need in this age. The treatment should be not 
analytic but at the same time synthetic. Every man has his ‘‘apriori.’’ Real); 
the imaginary essential focus of the individual is only immanently sensed. Man 
must develop toward his immanent prototype. This is not relinquished with: 
astruggle. The physician, a well-trained personality, must help; this is difficult 
because the organism is not a mechanism. The connecting link would be here 
also active human love, charity. The physician should guide toward activity 
and through it to the act, for which there are predispositions for corresponding 
operations. True life is not a living out but rather a working out. As far as 
pedagogy is concerned, Philander wishes that childhood’s age should run its 
course.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1544. Pichon, E. Sur la prétendue différence entre l’organique et la psy- 
chogéne. (Concerning the so-called difference between the organic and the 
psychogenic.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1927, 1, 7-18.—To do away with the dif 
ferentiation between the psychogenic and the organic the author intends to d 
pend solely on facts, without calling upon the vague entity of Hesnard, the ma- 
terial force instinct. Psychic and organic facts often show a parallelism whic! 
ought to be studied somatically and psychologically. There are two usable scien- 
tifie methods: the anatomical-physiological-clinical, on the one hand, and t 
psycho-clinical on the other. Both of these ought to be used, whatever character 
one might be tempted a priori to attribute to the disease. This makes impossible 
any distinctions in organic and psychogenic diseases and syndromes.—WMath. H 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1545. Radé, 8. Das Problem der Melancholie. (The problem of melan- 
cholia.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychdanal., 1927, 13, 439-455.—The melancholic has 4 
weak ego and an abnormally strong tendency to aggression and hate, together 
with a violent hunger for love at the suckling stage, when the child learns to ¢ 
nect the tortures of hunger with the reappearance of the pleasure-giving mother 
In order to get love the child inhibits its aggressive rage and learns to tor’ 
itself in the hope of forgiveness and love. The suckling’s alimentary orgasw 
after full satisfaction at the breast is the germ of the later positive self-feeling 
Mania and the similar states produced by drugs repeat the oral satisfaction W! 
the ‘‘good mother’’ after the naughty child has punished itself by introjecting 
the ‘‘bad mother’’ as sadistic super-ego, and by indulging its melancholic aggres- 
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igainst its own ego. Melancholia is an attempt at reparation, at re- 
f the self-feeling lost with the loss of love. The failure is due to the 
regression from real love objects.—C. Moron (San Francisco). 


Rank, O. Grundziige einer genetischen Psychologie der Ichstructur. 
mentals of a genetic psychology of the structure of the ego. I.) 
| Vienna: Deuticke, 1927. Pp. 166. 8 M.—This work presents the 

; which Rank delivered at the New York School of Social Work in the 
1926. They are the result of Rank’s advances in the field of psycho- 
[hat is, he deviates from every one of Freud’s false conclusions con- 

anxiety problem. ‘‘Although anxiety can be made to disappear 
xual satisfaction, it is not yet proved that it arises from the repressed 
One may not draw premature theoretical conclusions on a purely 

basis. Freud, who at first left out the anxiety complex and applied 
. study of the libido, later could not get away from the castration com- 
he started on the problem of the ego. By determining the anxiety 

f the ego, Rank ejects the anxiety of the object and the object-relation, 
‘omes in this way on a genetic comprehension of the ‘‘development of 

t-relation in general and the ego-development which parallels it.’’ In 

t book Rank takes into consideration the biological development and 

adjustment in detail. The publication has been delayed on account of 

ge in the technique of psychoanalysis, which has been conditioned by the 
tandpoint.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


Scheuer, O. F. Bibliographie der Sexualwissenschaft. (Bibliogra- 
terature of sex.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 14, 72-84; 97-103.—The 
ompiled a bibliography of 192 titles on the subject of sex and sexual 

neluding such topics as the sex customs of peoples, sex and the social 
medical aspects of sex relations, psychoanalysis and sex, ete.—W. Berry 


1548. Scriven, G. B. Spiritual diagnosis. Family, 1928, 9, 17-19.—The 
r who diagnoses and treats the spiritual difficulties of those who come to him 
hing new. He seeks to remove difficulties either in the individual or 
nment which block or kill his spiritual life. To accomplish this end 
he fullest possible information about the religious and emotional experi- 
he client, his intellectual and emotional capacities, and his environment. 

Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


149. Strasser, C. Zur Psychotherapie der Sexualanomalieen. Psycho- 
rapy in sexual abnormalities.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 
48—The author takes a position against Hirschfeld and Freud similar to 
that of Alfred Adler. The psychotherapeutic attack in sexual abnormalities does 
tering into the congenital hormonosis of the sex secretions of the pa- 
njuring up a changed impulsive constitution in the subconscious. 
means explaining to him the natural relations and purposes and break- 
habits—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 


1590. Wittels, F. Die Technik der Psychoanalyse. (The technique of psy- 
nal} Miinchen: Bergmann, 1926. Pp. iv + 221—R. R. Willoughby 


(See also abstracts 1419, 1432, 1461, 1464, 1475, 1496, 1591, 1608, 1624, 1626, 
1627, 1668, 1673, 1679, 1710.] 
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1551. [Anon.] The general practitioner and mental examinations 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1928, 90, 695-696.—Ratings of mental capacity indi 
one phase of a child’s personality. The general practitioner, however, s 
familiar with the technique of these examinations. Psychoanalysis, wh, 


T 


plied to mental disease, is only a branch of general medicine.—G. J. Rich (1p. 


tute for Juvenile Research). 
1552. Badt, B. Lachen als erstes Symptom eines apoplektischen Insy)te; 
Laughing as the first symptom of an apoplectic stroke.) Zsch. f. d. ges. N, 
u. Psychiat. (Festschr. f. P. Schuster), 1927, 110, 297-300.—The author 
scribes two cases in which an attack was preceded by uncontrollable laye} 
which changed partly into erying—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1553. Baruk, H., & Hartmann, E. Un cas d’alexie pure avec agnosie 
visuelle. (A case of pure alexia with visual agnosia.) Encéph., 1927, 22. 7% 
801.— (Société de Psychiatrie de Paris, meeting of Nov. 17, 1927.) Deseript 
of a case of pure alexia independent of any aphasie syndrome, but accompa 
especially at the beginning, by a distinct visual agnosia with a slight degre 
psychie blindness. This patient compensates for insufficiency of visual yp 
tion by cues of a tactile or muscular nature. When she tries to decipher 
printed text, she transforms the printing into writing without difficulty, a 
traces with her finger the manuscript letters which correspond to the printing 
there is, therefore, a beginning of identification at the sight of the written syn 
bols, but this identification is incomplete. The verbal visual images are | 


ivht. wi 


fectly spontaneously evoked at the same rate as the flow of her thou 
permits the preservation of the spontaneous writing. But the evocati 
verbal visual images of central origin no longer occurs in response to peri 
visual stimulations; this recognition requires certain motor stimuli, as if t 
were an interruption between the visual areas and the language areas. T! 
seems to be due to an involvement of the posterior cerebral artery 

Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1554. Benon, R. Mélancolie vraie et terminaison fatale. (The fatal 
sults of true melancholy.) Rev. de méd., 1927, 44, 599-607.—Detailed expos 
tion of 3 cases. In the author’s conclusion he declares that moral treatment 
essential and nearly the only essential for obtaining a cure in true melane! 
and that it is especially important to understand the real psychology of t 
tient.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1555. Benon, R. Mélancolie vraie et guérison. (True melancholia and re- 
covery.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1927, 85, I, 240-263——The author emphasizes 3 
true melancholia which should not be confused with the cyclic psychoses. It 18 
not to be confused with the manic-depressive psychosis of Kraepelin Tru 
melancholia is caused by an emotional state of chagrin, of sadness. It may occur 
in childhood or adolescence, but usually later, at about 50 years. When it occurs 
in a young person it is different from dementia praecox. The forms of meian- 
cholia are: melancholia (minor) without delirium, melancholia with delirium 
either with or without anxiety and agitation, and stuporous melancholia, ote! 
These three forms are illustrated with very detailed cas 


| lk + 
1 the jas 


) 


S 


with delirious ideas. 
histories. The first two forms are demonstrated by one case each an 
three. The prognosis of true melancholia is good, as about 50% of the eases | 
cover. The best treatment is mental and is more easily accomplished in the ome: 
than in the hospital.—0O. W. Richards (Clark 

1556. Boncour, P. L’adaptation sociale des anormaux. (The social 
Prog. méd., 1927, 54, 1732-1738.—The mentally 


tation of the abnormal! 
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ld is one who, as a result of a perturbation or an alteration of the nerve 
lisplays a defective psycho-moral activity which is permanent or tends 
so and which is capable of diminishing his power of adaptation to the 
ent in which he ought regularly to live. Among abnormal children, 
whose mental retardation does not exceed three years and who are not 


han ten years of age are capable of adaptation, usually slight but some- 
we. Their education ought to be individualized and clearly oriented 

al adaptation ; accordingly it should be utilitarian. The educational 
ought to correspond to individual necessities and to the social and 

lition of the family. This special education ought to be given by spe- 

d ought to be begun as early as possible, a fact which necessitates an 
ing out of psychologically abnormal children.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 


Bouman, L., & Bok, 8. T. Die Histopathologie der Encephalitis post 
eee yrs (The histopathology of encephalitis post vaccinationem 
| Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 495-510.—Encephalitis post vac- 

m ~~ been described in detail in only a few cases. The authors give 

history and results of the histopathological examination of the brain of a 

d girl, investigating especially the relation of this disease to epidemic 

tis. Encephalitis post vaccinationem has its own characteristic histo- 

il picture, which is related to those of myelitis and multiple sclerosis, 
nds in sharp contrast to those of encephalitis epidemica, encephalitis fol- 
nfluenza, and encephalitis following injection of cowpox vaccine into the 

an experimental animal. Because of this contrast, the authors argue 

hypothesis put forth by some investigators, that encephalitis post 
em is an epidemic encephalitis which has been latent and has been 
nto activity by the vaccination; and also against the possibility that it 
sused directly by the cowpox virus. Apparently the disease is caused 

a virus of a different kind, which is still unknown.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

1558. Brussilowski, L. Zur Lehre von der akuten aufsteigenden Landry- 

schen Paralyse. (Contribution to our knowledge of acute ascending Landry’s 

paralysis.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 515-528.—Thorough 

| and histopathological examination of one case. Landry’s paralysis is 

| to be an acute toxic disease of the entire central and peripheral nervous 

In consequence of the extreme virulence of the poison, the disease grips 

‘nervous system in its irresistible upward course, and the functions are 
essively wiped out.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

)9. Camels, —. La thérapeutique des maladies mentales par le travail. 
eatment of mental diseases by work.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1927, 85, 
3.—The advantages of work in small shops for chronic invalids have been 

lemonstrated in the third division on the island of Villejuif both for the patient 

1 in the e de crease in the costs of maintenance of the hospitals from the ch sane 

ide by the patients. Actual figures are given. With proper precautions simple 

rk may be done with machines. The appearance of sad futility of the patients 
hospitals is replaced by the activity of the small places for work.—0O. W. 
s (Clark), 

1060. Claude, H., Baruk, H., & Lamache, A. Sur une variété de confusion 
mentale au cours de tumeurs cérébrales ; effets de l’injection hypertonique sur 
la tension ventriculaire, (On a variety of mental confusion during the course 
oI bral tumors; the effects of hypertonic injection on ventricular tension.) 
Fresse méd., 1927, 35, 1073-1075.—The article describes an observation on a 

f 53 years of age who showed confusion. He seemed affected by general 

ysis or by the Korsakoff syndrome. He showed only a pseudo-demential 


Zs 
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mental confusion in which the aspect of intellectual weakening was dy. 
slowness of psychological operations and to a difficulty in evaluating the 
tion and orientation in time, which sometimes causes a belief in fabula 
tra-venous injections of 60 ce. of glucose serum at 30% did not bring a} 
diminution of ventricular tension and an experiment with ventricular 

did not give any modification from the point of view of confusion distur) ar 
orientation, or onirism.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1561. Claude, H., Baruk, H., & Thévenard, A. Le syndrome moteur de }, 
demence catatonique. (The motor syndrome of catatonic insanity.) Encép} 
1927, 22, 741-767.—One of the most important symptoms of the motor signs of 
the catatonic syndrome consists in the preservation of attitudes. But this syp " 
tom also exists in Parkinsonian syndromes. In reality the catatonic is clear) 
distinguished by the state of postural functions and several neurological] symp- 
toms somewhat different in the two orders of affections. Above all, there exists 
in the catatonic a much more marked association between the psychism and th, 
motor trouble. The Parkinsonian struggles against his motor inhibition: in th. 
catatonic all this takes place as if the will to movement itself were at fau]t — 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1562 . Courbon, P., & Fail, —. Le suicide par logique démentielle et Jes 
autres espéces de suicides des aliénés. (Suicide by demential logic and other 
kinds of suicide among the insane.) Bull. Soc. clin. méd. ment., 1927, 20, 99- 
101.—The author cites the case of an insane person who at the contort of her 
disorder had made two attempts at suicide. These were occasioned by the f 
misery, her logical reasoning telling her that since she could not improve } 
she ought to cut it short. In reference to this case the authors review the differ. 
ent forms of suicide among the insane: (1) arbitrary suicides (without 

2) thoughtless suicides (insufficient intervention of the reason at the 
stage), (3) logical suicides (which are caused by an intervention of the _Teason 
during the planning) by hallucination logic, delirious and demential logic, and, 
finally, without logic. In this last division the reason is based on sou nd 1 judg. 
ments of the horror of the situation created by the insanity. It is a a fense re- 
action of the part of the personality remaining well against the sick part. It isa 
prophylactic suicide.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1563. Courbon, P., & Fail, G. Syndrome d”‘‘illusion de Frégoli’’ et schizo- 
phrénie. (Syndrome of the ‘‘illusion of Fregoli’’ and schizophrenia.) Bw! 
Soc. clin. méd. ment., 1927, 20, 121-125.—Report of a patient of 27 years with 
the ‘‘illusion of Fregoli.’’ This illusion consists in believing that several! indi- 
viduals who do not resemble each other in anything are the incarnation of 
other whom they do not especially resemble. The illusion of counterparts is not 
an error of affective judgment, but the arbitrary production of a sick imaginatio! 
This person refers all her persecution to the actress Robine, who not oo can 
enter into the bodies of passers-by or neighbors in order to persecute her, but also 
can give this power to other acquaintances and friends of the patient. She has 
this illusion only intermittently, at times when she is excited under the influen ne 
of psycho-se nsorial paroxysms. Furthermore, the illusion disappears sud lenly 
This patient has an incoherent delusion of persecution and grandeur of an esi 
cially erotic nature, together with disturbances of general sensibility and phe- 
nomena of mental automatism. The author thinks that the point in que stion is a 
delusion produced on a schizoid mental foundation, and he diagnoses it as se 
-—K re H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1564. Dattner, B. Ernahrungsprobleme i in der Neurologie und cng ag 
(Nutritional problems in neurology and psychiatry.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Vew" 
Psychiat., 1927, 111, 632-660.—In connection with earlier contributi ns maue 
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Jauregg, the author develops new points of view, departing from the 
ychological investigation, concerning the origin of some mental and 
ders. He aims at completing the somatic causal chain. Anxiety, 
root of the neuroses, is brought into relation to circulatory disorders, 
xidative noxae. Case histories are presented which demonstrate the 
liet aimed at discharge or regulation (alkalinization). The like holds 
pressive psychoses and for melancholia. The relation between tissue 
and mental condition stands out unmistakably, e.g., in athletic sports. 
tions and post-febrile psychoses are given special attention: in these, 
- supposes there is a certain allergy, and injury to the central nervous 
sulting from permeability of the meninges. In epilepsy and certain 
also, an alkalinizing diet is recommended. Selected case histories for 
ips support the views of the author. He makes also some definite sug- 
regard to diet. Finally he presents the dictum that wherever an x 
ir knowledge of the somatic we ought not immediately to bring in the 

Extensive bibliography.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

Dufour, H., & Nativelle, M. Aphasie motrice pure ou dysarthrie sans 

autres troubles du langage. (Pure motor aphasia or dysarthria without other 
t s of language.) Bull. et mém. soc. méd. hép., 1927, 43, 740-742.—A 
‘ted of a patient approximating a pure type, that is to say, correspond- 
lassical definition; viz., inability to recall the memory of the motor 
vements of articulation corresponding to the formation of the sounds 
esent the spoken language. However, although the patient cannot 
ject presented to him, he is able to express by means of appropriate 
» fact dig he recognizes it, or has a visual memory of it. As regards 
lities, his comprehension of spoken language is perfect ; he executes 
directions very well; his spontaneous speech is correct but somewhat 

Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

Fleischmann, 8. Psychotherapie auf behaviouristischer Basis. (Psy- 
on a behavioristic basis.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat. 
P. Schuster), 1927, 110, 176-188.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

Flournoy, H. Contagion mentale. (Communicated insanity.) Rev. 
romande, 1927, 940—952.—The article is an account of several ob- 
ade on cases of delirium or of psychoses which were transmitted 
rson to other persons of the same family. These observations show 
nicated insanity, such as is seen in psychiatry, is a complex phe- 
Sometimes this contagion is simply a suggestion phenomenon, and the 
psychosis is a pseudo-psychosis. (For example, a mother had hal- 
f he aring, and believed that it was her neighbors who wished her ill. 

ter, who lived with her and who was of sound mind, ended by aecept- 

nterpretation of her mother’s.) Sometimes the transmitted psychosis 

ychosis; the suggestion is only one of the determining factors which 

psychosis. (Example: a young girl fell suddenly ill with schizo- 

r sister came to take care of her, and at the end of three days fell into 
lirium.)—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

68 Glatzel, H. _— An-, bzw. Merencephalie. em erning anence- 

rencephaly.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., , 111, 29-573. 

bes the somaaiee malformation of the brain of a yf town ‘aan of 

nts, which lived six days. The functional capacity of a mid-brain 

as been studied many times in animal experiments, but this rare 

portunity to study in the human species the effect of a malformation 

ed in rudimentary development of the cerebellum and cerebrum. 

tal activities was carefully observed, and examination of the brain 
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yielded data for anatomy, embryology and histopathology. The rano 
activities is correlated with the anatomical substratum. The observer 
deficient temperature regulation, bradycardia, absence of voluntary musey 
nervations and of reflex defensive movements, total absence of expressiv, " 
ments, and deficiency of the higher sensory nerves. But sucking, swalloy 
erying and a certain regulation of the vegetative functions were present, Sj) 
many of the functions surpass the limits of the anatomical basis, we must sy», 
that there was compensation by the remaining parts of the brain. Neverthe! 
the creature can hardly be regarded as a lowly organized human being. he 
the defect in each instance is incapable of survival. A long bibliogra, 
given.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg 


1569. Griinthal, E. Klinisch-anatomisch vergleichende Untersuchungen 
tiber den Greisenblédsinn. (Clinical-anatomical comparative studies of se) 
dementia.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 763-818. — After 
historical introduction concerning the demarcation of senile dementia. the 
endeavors to point out precisely the clinical characteristics, to classify t] 
according to their severity, and to make a parallel classification of the hist nat 
logical findings. He applies this procedure to 13 eases, and adds two norma 
eases for comparison. Without exception, all dements show plaques, and ain 
all show fibril changes ; the degree of development of these runs parallel wit! 
severity of the cases. Clinical facts which heretofore have been given litt! 


tention are the apraxia-like defects and the disturbances of visual spac . 
cially disturbances of writing) of non-amnesiec nature, which were found sev 
v 


times. In the striatum and the pallidum usually no changes appear; but in 
ease which exhibited psychomotor manifestations there was a shriveling of t 
pallidum. Certain places in the hippocampus and Ammon’s horn proved the 
selves almost regularly more resistant against the plaques. As to the different 
tion, in diagnosis, from Alzheimer’s disease, severe cases of senile dementia 
compared with medium Alzheimer cases; the histopathological differentiation 
not successful ; clinically, the senile dements do not show, as do the Alzheimer ; 
tients, the combination of disturbances of word-finding, ‘‘logoklonia’’ (tumult 
words), and stereotyped action. It is a commonly received opinion that se! 
dements exhibit merely a quantitative increase of the ordinary phenomena 
age ; the author believes, on the contrary, that the addition of a factor of a sp 
sort, perhaps supplementary, is necessary. A copious bibliography is add 
S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

1570. Guillain, G., Girot, L., & Bertrand, J. Contributions a 1’étude du 
syndrome sensitif cortical pariétal. (Contributions to the study of the cortical 
parietal sensory syndrome.) Rev. neur., 1927, 34, 1, 238-243.—(Séance de ! 
Société de neurologie, Feb. 3, 1927.) The case described is that of a patient 
years of age, who, after a blow, showed a transitory left hemiplegia with brac! 
predominance. A year later there occurred Jacksonian convulsions with a se! 
sory aura of the left arm. After these convulsions, the left hemiplegia was 
centuated, lasted several days, and then receded. In the first days following u 
convulsions, disturbances of the superficial sensitivity were noted in the left arn 
Between these convulsions, at a time when the disturbances of the super 
sensitivity were effaced, one could observe in the left arm a persistence of the 
turbances of deep sensitivity in the region of the wrist at a level where 18 ! 
the enlarging of Weber’s circles, the loss of the notion of segmental attitu 
astereognosis, the abolition of vibratory sensitivity, sensory disturbances resell 
bling those described by Déjerine with the addition of the disappearance 
bratory sensitivity. This patient did not show any deformations, any adnorme 
posture of the hand, any involuntary movement, or any painful sensitivity to col 
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hemianopsia disclosed, speech was intact, and the intelligence was 
In the autopsy there was found a cortical and slightly sub-cortical 
scending from a superficial branch of the right Sylvian fissure and 
right ascending parietal on the level of its lower third —Math. H. 


Sorbonne ). 
Guiraud, P. Constitution perverse ou héboidophrénie. (Perverse 
wr heboidophrenia.) Bull. Soc. clin. méd. ment., 1927, 20, 89-92. 
thinks that the term ‘‘perverse constitution’’ is unfortunate. If it is 
have hereditary transmission of symptoms (cyclothymia or hyper- 
there does not exist a hereditary transmission similar in tendency to 
ty and to the anti-social reactions. The clinic shows that the causes 
lled anti-social constitution are various. The author studies a variety 
s, the heboidophreniaes, with particular reference to one patient 
‘esents. The chief characteristics of these abnormals are: (1) morose 
fits of half-stupor and agitation, (3) violent negativistic resistance 
n repulsing approaches, (4) unfruitful stereotyped occupations, lack 
5) motor sluggishness. All of these characteristics are closely re- 
‘e otherwise indistinguishable from those of Kraepelin’s disease. The 
nstitution, for the author, is a minor chronic illness considered as 
Education, the environment, exterior circumstances and cranial 
; play a large part. Syphilis and alcoholism are hereditary.—Math. 
Sorbonne). 
2. Haguenau, J. De l’encéphalographie; étude d’une technique nou- 
velle. Indications de la méthode. Encéphalographie par l’air. (Encephalo- 
study of a new technique. Notes on method. Encephalography by 
Ann. de méd., 1927, 22, 268-285.—A study of a new diagnostic 
ch consists in removing the spinal fluid from the ventricles and re- 
by air or iodized oil as a preliminary procedure to the making of X-ray 
The air may be injected at the level of the lumbar or sub-occipital 
After removal of the air the spinal liquid is replaced. The method 
in the diagnosis of cerebral affections, hydrocephalus, cerebral 
the study of pathological anatomy in living subjects, especially in 
of epilepsy and general paralysis. Eight X-ray photographs are re- 
F. Fearing (Northwestern). 
Halberstadt, G. L’oeuvre psychiatrique de ree (The achieve- 
Kraepelin in psychiatry.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1927, 85, I, 336—-366.— 
ntribution of Kraepelin is his clarification of the classification of 
ses. His success in this field is due to his insistence on careful, de 
il observations and his ability to analyze these details and synthesize 
liagnostie picture for each disease. He insisted on knowing the his- 
disease in each patient. Kraepelin separated disease histories into 
es when the final pictures of the disease were not the same. His 
the entire field of mental diseases. Dementia praecox, para- 
the manic-depressive psychoses are the outstanding diseases de- 
reclassified by him. These classifications are given in detail in the 
problems of mental degeneration are discussed in detail in the 8th 
s treatise (1915). Kraepelin, like Pinel, recognized the insane as 
and insisted on kind treatment for them. He, too, refused to allow 
ghtjackets and balls and chains. The review ends by indicating 
ence on the psychiatry of other countries, particularly on French 
in psychiatry. —O. W. Richards (Clark 
Heidenhain, A. Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Seelenblindheit. (Con- 
knowledge of psye hie bli indne SS Monatsse h. f. P suc hiat. Mu. 
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Neur., 1927, 66, 61-116.—The author describes a ease of psychic blindness wi: 
two almost purely localized lesions (contradicting Monakow). He assmps + 
the first apoplectie attack followed by alexia and slight aggravation of fory no 
ception was caused by the left lesion (basal occipital, thus no lesion of the anew) 
gyrus; also only partial destruction of the optic radiations, in agreement y;: 
Niessl, von Mayendorff and Goldstein’s doubt of the location of alex te P 
anglar gyrus). The second lesion, located almost symmetrically on the ; 
side, occurred with the second attack. This completed the visual agnosis "- 
smaller third frontal lesion greatly increased the disturbances in writing wh; 
occurred with the alexia. The author believes that aggravation of visual p 
tion with the complication of the letters produces difficulties for the assoeis 
theory. —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1575. Herrmann, G. Anatomischer Befund bei Syringomyelie mit Opticys. 
Atrophie. (Anatomical findings in syringomyelia with atrophy of the op: 
nerve.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 713-721.—This first a) 
tomical report upon the stated combination of a syringomyelia of the eer 
cord and inflammatory changes at the base of the brain makes it appear po 
that there is a connection between the two.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg), 

1576. Hillyer, J. Reluctantly told. New York: Maemillan, 1927 
xvii + 205.—The author describes the steps leading to the disintegration of 
mind, the conscious aspects during the illness, and the steps leading to a slow 
covery. There were three major shocks which may have precipitated the fi 
break: the death of her father, in childhood, and of her mother, just before th; 
break, occurred under such circumstances that she felt responsible for their deaths: 
and a great childhood love which lasted into maturity was incapable of fulfilment 
and had to be consciously rejected. The father was also clearly psychopathic, 
though not, apparently, ever as ill as the daughter. Her case was diagnosed as 
dementia praecox but Joseph Collins, in the introduction, states that he is sure it 
was ‘‘manic-depressive insanity displaying itself as one of its mixed forms 
The peculiar characteristics of the illness were: a delusion that the mother was 
near and inaccessible and needed her; a great ‘‘solitary’’ sex drive; and, later, 
confusion of the identity of others. There was an irregular rhythm in her be 
havior at the hospital: a flaming up of hope followed by great violence, then ( 
spair accompanied by lethargy and complete passivity. Most of the time she was 
conscious but ‘‘veiled.’’ The noises she heard were detached from meaning 
She could not handle her external and internal environment at the same tu 
One of the last steps in the development of the disorder was a complete * snuffing 
out of individuality ’’—life during these spells was a blank. After dismissal from 
the hospital—after 4 years—an entirely new adjustment had to be made to the 
world. Reactions to even the ordinary details of living were different from what 
they had been before ; and for a while only one stimulus could be taken care of at 
a time. The biggest step toward peace was accomplished by reliving with 4 


) 
vant} 


psychologist all the experiences that had ever bothered her and examining them 
in the light of reason rather than of emotion.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1577. Janet, P. La pensée intérieure et ses troubles. Compte-rendu i- 
tégral du cours de psychologie expérimentale et comparée au College de 
France. (Inner thought and its disorders. A complete review of expert 
mental and comparative psychology at the College of France.) Paris | hahine, 
1927. 6 parts; pp. 450. 8 frs. per part.—Janet defines inner thought in thls 
manner: a reaction which others cannot observe, but of which each individual 14s 
a consciousness and which presents an infinite diversity and irregularity 0! UD 
determined qualities. In a series of twenty-five lectures the author reviews the 
principal psychological acts, from the simplest to the most complex, and he at- 
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show in relation to each phenomenon that it is capable of being reduced 
ming a thought. In the second part he groups the elements of thought 
nes the usage which man makes of the fact of these elements of action 
thought. He treats the disorders brought about by an over-develop- 
ner thought (dreams, obsessions, schizophrenia, delusions, opium and 
intoxication, and ecstasy) and the case where this type of thought 
in perfecting his action (practical thought which Janet calls the 
lirected to action, religious thought, and the arts).—Math. H. Piéron 


78. Jaspers, K. Psychopathologie générale. (General psychopathology.) 

» the French by A. Kastler and J. Mendousse.) Paris: Alcan, 1927. 

65 fr.—This book proposes to give a complete review of the entire field 

psychopathology, including the data and the methods of that science. 

. bibliographical introduction. The author defines the limits and the 

reneral psychopathology. For the psychopathologist the science is not 

anend. The psychopathologist does not analyze the individual, but 

n general; he does not question the utility of his science; he takes that 

may express in concepts, that which is communicable. The field of 

logy includes all the mental processes. Its object of study is actual 

tivity and consciousness. Instead of presenting some results which 

rmatie tendency, the author attempts to familiarize the reader with the 

nd questions which arise and the methods of attacking them; instead 

ip a particular theoretical system, he presents a classification based 

lological reflection. In the first chapter the author studies the sub- 

ects of the mind or experienced reality (phenomenology); in the 

treats the objective symptoms, while in the third he deals with the ex- 

the mind. The fourth chapter indicates the relationships of the unity 

tal life and the relationships of comprehension; the fifth enumerates 

relationships. In the sixth are reviewed some methods and meanings 

al representations. Following this there are two synthetic chapters, 

rence and personality and the synthesis of disorders. The ninth and 

r treats of the study of the sociological importance of the abnormal 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

i79. Jiirgens, J. Gibt es bei Geisteskranken Zahne im Sinne der Hutchin- 

sonschen Veranderung? (In the mentally disease, are there tooth changes re- 

ng Hutchinson’s teeth?) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 

818.—Dental changes resembling Hutchinson’s teeth are found in 4.6% of 

e mental patients examined. But the changes are not so typically and 

veloped as in lues congenita ; therefore the deformity remains pathog- 

f course, not by itself alone) of congenital syphilis ——S. Krauss (Hei- 


150. Kahn, P. L’inquiétude symptome d’alarme dans les affections psy- 
chiatriques. (Anxiety, an alarming symptom in psychiatric affections.) Bull. 
et men méd. de Paris, 1927, No. 10, 333-337.—There is an unceasing psychic 

the patient no longer feels morally secure ; the inner environment ap- 
e; this makes him inattentive and disturbs his sleep. This symptom 
found first. It points to an infectious or toxie psychosis or a psychosis 
<1 on a base of interpretation or a chronic hallucinatory psychosis. 
is an alarming symptom.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

los]. Kalinowsky, L. Familiire Erkankung mit besonderer Beteiligung 
der Stammganglien. (Family disease with special reference to the basal 
ganglia Yonatsschr. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 66, 169-190.—Three brothers were 
taken j | showed symptoms which in their progress corresponded exactly, 
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while the sister remaine d in rood health. The de ath of one brother made? 

1 histologic al study under the direction of Creutzfeldt. ( ‘linieally the 
were: for nine or ten years a talipes cavus posture with rigidity of the } 
slight hypertonia of the arms, disturbances of vision and gr: aduall; nates 
weakness. Microse opic rally the findings were diffuse changes in the entire ry 
with severe elective changes in the basal ganglia. The temporal on le | 
regions remained relatively intact. The mesoderm was not affected. For +h, 
planation of the hereditary transmission one must refer to antecedents }\ 
further back and as yet unknown.—W. Wirth (Leipzig) ic 

1582. Komora, P.O. Mental hygiene. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 

An outline is given My the history and development of the National Committee 
Mental Hygiene.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research 

1583. Laignel- std —, & Bourgeois, P. Hallucinations lilliputiennes 
au cours d’une psychose subaigué. (Lilliputian hallucinations in a sybs 
psychosis.) Bull. Soc. clin. méd. ment., 1927, 29, 102-107.—Re port of a pat 
of 56 years affected with an alcoholic psychosis. This patient presents |illi 
hallueinations which are at the same time visual and auditory,.the former 
colored and agreeable. The hallucinations show few characters, these uttering 
their words in such low whispers that the patient cannot get their ; 
There are also vampires who speak in high child-like voices. Even animals 
ally terrifying provide agreeable hallucinations for him.—Math. H. Piéron 
bonne ) 

1584. Laignel-Lavastine, —, & Bourgeois, P. Un cas d” ‘Anterpretos se"’ 
symptomatique d’un état hypomaniaque. (A case of symptomatie “inter 
tosis’’ in a hy pomaniac state.) Encéph., 1927, 22, 582- 584.—Re port of a pat 
of 38 years who is preoccupied with a group of abnormal manifestations w! 
he has observed. He notes that all the people he meets on the street make 
to draw attention to him. This troubles him, but in spite of the complexity 
the precision of the signs which surround his person, and in spite of this p 
constraint, he remains modest and euphoric. The author thinks that the a 
of codrdination of the interpretations and the absence of delirious ideas suggest 
the term ‘‘interpretosis,’’ by analogy with hallucinosis.—Math. H. Piéron (Ss 
bonne 

1585. Leriche, R. ‘Lachirurgie deladouleur. (Surgery for pain.) Pr 
méd., 1927, 35, 479-499 ; 561-564.—There exists today a surgery for pain wh 
brings an abatement to the persons who suffer from the effect of one of those w 
known symptoms which are only pain, and to those whose incurable malady 
mixed, in the course of its evolution, with frightful suffering. In these cases ¢! 
disease and its expression are consummated in the nervous system. There are 
two main types of pain: cerebro-spinal and sympathic. Elsewhere the fibers 0! 
these two kinds mingle and the sympathie element often incorporates itself in th 
nerves of another system. All the painful coenesthesias are the effect of sympa 
thetic maladies, but they result in reality in a vaso-motor trouble reacting on t 
normal sensory apparatus. As a ge neral rule in surgery for pain, one ought : 
abstain from sweeping ganglion ablations, which are mutilating and less eff 
cacious than a limited neurotomy. It is necessary also to abstain from cordotomy, 
which is a blind intervention which ought to be reserved for the cancerous. “ 
thermore, intervention ought to be very early and it should be entire, for one dk 
not have at his disposal a gamut of interventions with which one can play 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1586. Liotier, F. Essai de rapprochement entre la constitution paranolaque 
et les individus atteints d’obsessions, de phobies, d’aboulies. (An attempt 
correlating the paranoic constitution and the individuals afflicted with obsessions 
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| abulias.) Thése de Médecine de l'Université de Montpelier, 1927 

obsessed and the ‘‘interpretants’’ present some points of resem- 

h are extremely close. Both are haughty, suspicious, and poorly 

their surroundings. Both are intelligent on points which are not con- 

their psychoses ; both are free from demential degeneration and both 

d of all psychosensorial data. The author believes that obsessions ap- 

rst in the ‘‘interpretants’’ as do the delusions, but that they are arrested 

+ development. They belong to the atypical paranoies. A bib jliography of 
oneludes the study.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


37. Lowenstein, O. Uber einige experimentelle und klinische Grundlagen 
fiir r di e Anwendung der Psychotherapie bei Psychosen mit besonderen Hinblick 
suf die Arbeitstherapie. (Some experimental and clinical bases for the appli- 

* nsychotherapy in psychoses with _ cial reference to occupational 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 50-60.—W. Wirth ( Leip- 


8. Marchand, L., & Courtois, A. Psychose hallucinatoire chronique. 
hallucinatory psychosis.) Bull. Soc. clin. de méd. ment., 1927, 20, 83- 
ithors describe a patient of 71 years who for 11 years me ae n diag- 
tal disturbances of the chronic hallucinatory psychosis type with ideas 
tion, false interpretations, and rationalizations. Since commitment to 
r hallucinations have completely disappeared without any modifica- 
lelusion of persecution. She continues to systematize her old halluci- 
the same explanatory system as before. These hallucinations can be 
| as an automatic reliving of images stored in cells situated at different 
cortex and gray nucleus. This reliving seems foreign to the person- 
patient. The authors think that the fact of the disappearance of the 
y disturbances immediately upon entrance to the hospital is a point 
theory of Clerambault, which attributes them to organic lesions of the 
is system.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
189. Meyer, H. Zur Auslésung des epileptischen Krampfanfalles bei 
genuiner Epilepsie. (On the release of spasmodic epileptic attacks in genuine 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 622-626.—The assump- 
lmeyer and Forster that the attacks proceed from a vascular spasm is 
n the basis of observations of the blood corpuscle precipitation before 
r. It is claimed that a periodic disturbance with temporary stasis is the 
W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
)90. Minkowski, —. Sur le rattachement des lésions et des processus psy- 
chi que de la schizophrenie a des notions plus générales. ((n the relation of 
sions and psychie processes of schizophrenia to more general notions.) Rev. 
le psy hanal., 1927, 1, 21-23.—The author has often found in the brain of 
renes (even in young patients not having suffered intervening diseases) 
alterations concerning in the first place the epithelial cells of the 
exus, the ependymal and the sub-ependymal tissues, and certain ele- 
neuroglia. All this seems to give the impression of a degenerative 
ng to do especially with the secretory functions, when associative 
motor functions are not nearly attained. Are these organic lesions pri- 
secondary phenomena in schizophrenia? The author believes that the 
enters on manifestations or different aspects of a unique phenomenon 
base of the vital processes, normal and pathological—Math. H. 
Sorbonne). 
1091, Nathan, N. Compensation hédonique et compensation antagoniste. 
ionic and antagonistic compensation.) Encéph., 1927, 22, 585-587.—Mig- 
ind Montassut have studied, under the name of hedonic compensation, poly- 
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morphous syndromes of compensation, intended to furnish a substity 
aspirations which life has not been able to satisfy. This compensation har 
the drives of the patient. The author presents another kind of antagonis:; 
pensation. In this case the patient, less complacent with his drives. a 
times excessively severe with himself, adopts an antagonistic attitude wit 

to his compensations. The examples for the support of this thesis are py 
in the form of four observations of patients —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbon; 

1592. Necchi, L. Ricerche medico statistiche sui fanciulli anormal; 
(Mediecal-statistical investigations on abnormal children.) Milan: ‘‘Vis+. . 
Pensiero,’’ no date. Pp. 95.—Between November, 1920, and June, 1995 
author examined 1,271 abnormal children from the anthropological, sop 
neurologic, and mental points of view, classifying the subjects into majo: 
of biopaths, cerebropaths, biocerebropaths, disglandular, ete., and sy 
these according to such conditions as parental alcoholism, prematu: 
fantile convulsions, retarded speech development, acute diseases during 
and consanguinity of parents.—R. E. Schwarz (George Washington Uni, 

1593. Noica, D. L’aphasie motrice. (Motor aphasia.) Eneéph., | 
786-795.—The chief characteristic of the motor aphasic is loss of memory f 
ing up learned words and for their articulation, this latter even if som 
nounces them before him. The first named memory loss is that of class 
amnesia. The second, on the contrary, constitutes the character peculiar to motor 
aphasia; it is not found in any other disease. The third symptom of motor 
aphasia is agraphia. This condition arises from the patient’s memory lack, as 
must break up into letters the word which he wishes to write. The motor ap! 
has lost the memory of how to spell, while the sensory aphasic cannot write 
eause he does not know his letters, and if he starts to copy them, he copies them as 
he would a drawing. In addition, motor aphasics are capable of making mean- 
ingful gestures and of understanding the meaning of gestures which they see 
while sensory aphasics, who have lost the faculty of expressing themselves by 
gestures, do not understand the meaning of gestures which are made before then 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1594. Pickert, A. Untersuchungen iiber die psychischen Pupillenreflexe 
bei Geisteskrankheiten. (Investigations concerning the psychic pupillary r 
flexes in the mentally diseased.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 
728-749.—The Bumke phenomenon, the absence of the psychic pupillary reflexes 
(i.e., absence of pupillary restlessness and of the reflexes to pain, fright and 
mental work), was found chiefly in dementia praecox, and was highly valued 
a long time as the sole bodily symptom. But investigation on a large scale 
patients, 316 schizophrenics) with Weiler’s apparatus confirms this view to | 
a limited degree. The phenomenon is indeed found relatively often in schiz 
phrenics, especially in the late stages. But it oceurs also in lues and in other 
diseases (e.g., alcoholism). It is not always constant, and under certain cond 
tions it may be exhibited by normal persons —S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

1595. Prosorowski, B. Zur Frage der Atmungsstérung bei Sympathiko- 
tonie. (On the question of the disturbance of respiration in sympathicotonia 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 574-583.—In sympathicotonic dl 
turbances of the respiratory and intestinal functions, the use of cholinum chlo 
ratum produces a favorable result, apparently by influencing the parasympathetic 
system.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg). i 

1596. Raffegeau, —. Les associations sensorielles en psychotheraple. 
(Sensory associations in psychotherapy.) Rev. de psychol. appl., 1927, 36, 24.— 
The emotions evoked by music are considered. The psychomotor reactions whic! 
correspond to the musical impressions can be reinforced by a synergic action 
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n vision or in olfaction. On this basis, the author places depressed 
, red room, has them listen to animated music, and subjects them to 
mes ; excited patients, on the other hand, are placed in a violet room, 
hear slow melodies and are surrounded by faint perfumes. Good re- 
tained.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


von Domarus, E. Zur Charakteristik des schwachsinnigen Denkens. 
iracteristics of feeble-minded thinking.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
1927, 111, 511-514.—A specifically feeble-minded disorder of thought 

{ with the material and formal disorders of thought in schizophrenia. 
terized by the deficiency of feeble-minded persons in conception and 
Unclear concepts are formed when the essential feature is not suffi- 
t at all emphasized ; indistinet concepts are formed when the mind 
» in view the sphere to which the appropriate concept belongs (cf., 
juirement of clear and distinct ideas). In eases in which the power 
n is intact, feeble-mindedness may be revealed in other forms, in 
r dynamic structures used in the synthesis of judgments; i.e., false 
divergences and convergences. The author finds that there are psy- 
al intellectual types, differing in the predominance of one or the 
disorder.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

Weissenberg, 8. Erbliche Nervenkrankheiten. (Inherited nervous 
Arch. f. Rassen- u. Gesellschbiol., 1927, 19, 425.—This is a supple- 
review of the book Die erblichen rvenkh, iten der Nerven. 5 genea- 

of Russians or Jews with familial spastic paraplegia, hereditary 
tary essential tremors and torsion neuroses are given.—W. Wirth 


Werthemann, A. Uber kombinierte familidre Nerven- und es 
krankheiten. (On combined familial nerve and muscle diseases.) Zsch. f. d. 
Veur. u. Psychaat., 1927, 111, 683-712.—An instance of familial Friedreich’s 
museular dystrophy is described in its clinical and pathologic-ana- 

‘ts, and the nature of the combination is discussed.—S. Krauss 


Wildermuth, H. Geschwisterpsychosen. (Sibling psychoses.) Zsch. 
eur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 60-80.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1601. Zingerle, H. Wber eine Erkrankung des Jugendalters mit chronisch- 
choreatis schen Syndrom ohne Hereditat und Geistesstorung. (On the deve lop- 
M ronie choreic syndrome without heredity or mental disturbance in a 

sch. f. d. ges. Neur. uw. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 398-414.—A 20 year old 
had already been ioe years at Fraisen, and who was always weak, 
a choreic-hypertonic syndrome perhaps following influenza and en- 
V. Wirth (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 1400, 1422, 1441, 1444, 1521, 1529, 1541, 1607, 1613, 
1618, 1633, 1659.] 
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2. Bieger, J. Gottesbegriff. (The concept of God.) Grundwiss., phil. 

‘vohannes-Rehmke-Gesellsch., 1927, 7, 136-139.—Just as one can speak 
t of Goethe, there is in a logical sense a concept of God; because, al- 
‘onecept of God possessed by an individual believer is expressed ac- 

A e individual character of his fortunes in life, the common nature of 
A in individuals has made it possible to speak logically of a concept 
. Romer (Leipzig). 
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1603. Burgdorfer, F. Die berufliche und soziale Gliederung der Verheira 
teten und der Unverheirateten. (The vocational and soe ial disposition 
married and the unmarried.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 14, 136-149 —’ 
dustrial and social structure of the German peoples hos in the decades a 
the war undergone a transformation in the direction of a reduction in the n» 
of people engaged in farm and forest work, and an increase in the number 
people engaged in industrial and manufacturing work. Since the war this ; 
ency has been accentuated. The census of 1925 showed that the number , 
ployes and artizans has grown rapidly with a decline in the number of 
pendent proprietors. The statistics show, however, that the large mags 
earners tend to marry earlier, and many more of them marry than in the preg, 
ing census periods. The social hygienic significance of these facts is }y A 
commented on. 9 tables —W. Berry (Rochester). a 


1604. Burgdoérfer, F. Die Geschlechterproportion und der Fraueniiber. 
schuss. (The proportion of the sexes and the surplus of females.) Zee) 
Sexr.-wiss., 1927, 14, 10-17.—An examination of birth statisties in countries 
E urope since the war shows an unusual intensification of the numerical disp 
portion between the sexes in the direction of a surplus of females. This increas, 
in the number of females accentuates the disproportion of the sexes due t 
loss of males in all the countries engaged in the world war. The significay 
this numerical disparity of the sexes is discussed from biological and sociolog 
viewpoints. 8 tables—W. Berry (Rochester). 

1605. Cavan, R. 8. Suicide. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
Pp. xxvii+ 359. $3.00.—Among deaths due to psychological and sociolog 
causes, suicide ranks well above homicide, above railway accidents, and not { 
below automobile accidents ; and the present tendency is upward. The aut! 


y 


this volume studies suicide as a social ey“ attacking the problem 


through historical and descriptive material, (2) through statistical data, and 
through case histories. Part I approaches the problem from the point of view 
of the group. Historical investigation indicates that suicide is a concomitant of 


high rat 


certain social phenomena. Periods of social disorganization show 
Individualistie ages show higher rates than those ages in which the individual 
was of value only in terms of the state or the church. Racial temperament and 
climate have little or no effect upon the suicide rate. Tables show comparatiy: 
rates and trends in various countries and states. A study of Chicago as a norn 
city presents typical urban conditions and shows the correlation of the ‘‘su 
belts’’ with sections of unstable social organization, such as lodging house 
divorce areas, etc. Even in a stable social organization there are individuals w! 
cannot fit themselves wholly to the demands of customs and institutions. Part II 
deals with certain types of these persons who tend to choose suicide as the mean 
of meeting their difficulties or ‘‘crises.’’ The author summarizes a dis ?—1 n 
the situation in such cases in this way: ‘‘A pre-existing favorable attitude towar 
suicide plus the encountering of a critical situation for the solution of wi 
customed habits are inadequate leads to emotions aroused by the distur 
accustomed routine and to the dominance of attention by the disturbed } 

life; this condition creates the feeling that the situation is both intolerable and 
irremediable, which results in the arousal of the pre-existing attitude that deat 
is a favorable solution to problems, and finally suicide is eommitted.’’ Different 
classes of people show different suicide rates: Men are more suicidal than wom 
children are not suicidal, the rate increasing with age; among the widowed and 
divorced the rate is high; professional and educational groups show a = ra 
perhaps explained by the fact that personal disorganization is in part « due t 
canbe r and kinds of interests which the person has. The formation of attitudes 
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suicide, and education which develops ‘‘resoureeful, reflective 
suggested as practical means of controlling suicide. Appen . IX 
questionnaire blank utilized in a study of incipient suicidal tend 
ndix B presents a list of ‘‘residual problems.’’ A bil lame 
s coneludes the volume.—L. M. Harden (Clark 


Oliveira, X. De la profilaxis del suicidio. .(The prophylaxis of 
irchivos Brasileiros, 1927.—The author sustains the thesis, with an 
rn : allie nists, that suicides are not always insane. To support this 
he pathological and general causes of a social nature. The great 
suicides in Brazil often represents a passional cause (related to 
a _— impelling cause and a great factor in cases of 
1 Rio de Janeiro is the practice of spiritism. He shows also 
readin acts as a powerful element of suggestion in cases of senti- 
He also points out the harmful influence of news and comments 
ress, recalling the old idea of Esquirol. The prophylaxis of this 
il he discusses under three heads: (1) religious education, which 
junctions against suicide, and which has been found successful 
social consultations (clinics) whose function would be to ‘‘arouse’’ 


ses; (3) restriction of news in the daily press—(From Rev. de 


de Sanctis, 8. El] concepto de la alienacion mental en la criminalogia. 
* mental alienation in criminology.) Rev. de Crim., 1927, 14, 
an address before the School of Juridical-Criminal Practice (Jan., 
r defines purpose of an expert: to study crime due to insanity not 
cial being submerged in interests of external reality but as an ex- 
m of a man living in society but wrapped in concerns of his subjec- 
The ‘‘lueid deliriant’’ type, selected for special study, has beliefs 
s proper to other times, places, ages, but repeats the past in his ex- 
ns only. To these the author would apply the ‘‘direct psycho- 
hod, studying the act before, after and especially during its com- 
morbose sentimentality, infantile imprevision, etc., are glaringly 
‘ method (similar to slow action film analysis), resolves the ex- 
immediate preparation, beginning, particulars of execution, first 
final phases. Next, by multiple thematic interrogatories, by associa- 
chnical stimulation of unconscious testimony and detection of con- 
eit the internal morphology is analyzed, so timing internal and 
mena as to determine affectivity, ete. Comparison of an insane 
nian ‘film’’ of sane criminal reveals differences (logical, criti- 
executive, material), notably in the preliminary or immediate final 
psychomotor energy. By clinical method the genesis of crime is 
igh examination of the subject’s exceptional acts from childhood up 
son with similar acts of sane persons. The central passion is recog- 
ts first appearance, development and maximum evolution observed. 
is its peculiar evolution. It first manifests itself in an atmosphere of 
ming systematized late, it envelops the subject in calm. A serious 
s morphology and genesis should lead te proper prophylactic measures 
‘eptional acts and character disturbances, which are frequently evi- 
‘hildhood. References to Ferri: Homocida, 2d edition; also volume 

n the bandit, G. Musolino (1903).—C. Burson (Newcomb-Tulane). 

1608 Didsbury, —. Subconscient musical. (The musical subconscious. 

le psychol. appl., 1927, 36, 72.—The mechanism of the musical subconscious 
(be that of the style vi the ideas of each composer. The composers prepare 
scious of the auditors with the aim of subsequently provoking musical 
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pleasure. So they write overtures, preludes, ritornellos destined 
The composer’s own subconscious inspires him and the facts of ey 
stimulate his subconscious.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1609. Ehrenberg, H. Die Siinde im O6ffentlichen Leben. (Sins ; 
life.) Giitersloh: Bertelmann, 1927. Pp. 16. 20 M.—This pamphlet 
the collection Der Kampf-Bund, and treats of social conversion. Th, 
holds that a Christian conversion is incomplete, if there is not added ¢, 
shock as a supplementary conversion. It treats of an atonement for the 
public life—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1610. Farnsworth, P. R., & Voegelin, C. F. Dyad preferences at different 
intensities. J. Appl. Psychol., 12, 148-151.—A repetition, under more scient 
conditions, of Henry Cowell’s work on varying the intensities when pl ‘Vil 
various dyads. Blank, perforated rolls were used with a Duo-Art piano. 
intensities—soft, medium, and loud—were regulated by the intensity le) he 
stimuli were the 12 chromatic dyads at the 3 intensities. The subjects were aske, 
to indicate whether the dyad heard was pleasing or displeasing. The co: 
in brief, follow: the dyad preferences are rather constant from octav: ave 
retest reliabilities are generally high; the order of presentation of stimuli seey 
to make little difference in the preference value; the softer a dyad, th, 
preference value; the medium intensities of the study give high corre! 
the studies of Valentine and Foster.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1611. Fetscher, R. Aus der Praxis der Eheberatung. (From | 
of a domestic relations counsellor.) Zsch. f. Sex-wiss., 1927, 14, 106-1 
author cites 8 eases from his practice as a counsellor in matters matri: 
domestic.—W. Berry (Rock ester). 

1612. Frankel, E. Some suggestions for state action in securing criminal 
statistics. J. Deling., 1927, 11, 277-278.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1613. Frankenstein, G. Psychiatrische Sozialarbeit in den vereiaigin 
Staaten von Nordamerika. (Psy 7 social work in the U om 1 States of 
America. ) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat. (Festschr. f. P. Schuster), 192 
= 325-336.—The author gives an account of her experiences durin 

ars’ » stay in America, covering (1) the training of the psychiatric so 

(2) her function in regard to the psychiatrist and the patient, (3) a lis 
tutions in which this work is carried on (state institutions, psychiatric clir 
children, schools).—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1614. Garth, T. R. The intelligence of mixed blood Indians. 
Psychol., 1927, 11, 268-275.—There are presented here the results of : 
the relations among degree of Indian blood, intelligence, and educa 
group over 700 in number. The author’s summary is as follows: * 
study presents evidence which tends to support the belief that intellig 
measured is not peculiar to any special race but is a variable factor in i lr 
There are no racial types in intelligence. (2) While degree of white blood 
to improve the intelligence, being positively correlated with it (+0. 12), it 1 
guarantee of intelligence, for the correlation coefficient is not very high. 
The 1.Q. of 34 bloods is 74.1, of 1% bloods is 75.3, and of 4 bloeds is 77.5. (4 
School edueation has only a slight effect on intelligence as measured by the 
N.LT.-I.Q. It is more influenced by degree of white blood. (5 Degree o 
white blood is more influential in the lower school grades than in the higher ones 
reaching its highest influence in the fifth grade.’’—B. M. Morrison (Kansas 


1615. Israeli, N. Affective reactions to painting reproductions: 4 study im in 
the psychology of aesthetics. J. Appl. Psychol., 12, 125-140.—A report of @ 
tempts to ‘‘compare emotional reactions of individuals to painting reproductions 
in colors.’’ 11 subjects were first given a ‘‘free-emotional reaction experiment 
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be made on any emotional reactions called up by the pictures pre- 
m these reactions—and guided, also, by various theories of emotion 
motion adjectives was made for the test proper. 400 subjects were 
eluded groups of high school, college, graduate, and art students. 
sented with painting reproductions and told to indicate by number 
ve in the adjective list how the picture made them feel. It was 
people in the different groups reacted much alike, and that the 
rreement increased with age and intelligence. It is suggested that 
reaction experiments might be fruitful in revealing any existing 
neies in individuals.—M. Goodrie (Clark) 


Jones, W. H. Recreation and amusement among negroes in Wash- 
incton, D. C. Washington: Derricotte & Co., 1927. Pp. xv+ 216. $2.50.— 
‘y e leisure time and recreational activities in Washington, D.C. In- 

sited various places of recreation and amusement and often took 

‘tivities while studying them. In cases of organized activity the 
sted, rated, and deseribed. The effect on the culture of the negro of 

lost entirely cut off from white contact is significant, and deplored 

tual negroes of Washington. The author makes a number of reec- 
; relating to the improvement of the leisure time phases of the 
Goodrie (Clark). 


Koehler, F. Natur und Gott. Eine psychologische Betrachtung iiber 
Wissenschaft und Glaubenschaft fiir den modernen Gebildeten. (Nature and 
\ psychological consideration of science and belief for modern, educated 
lin: Liebheit und Thiesen, 1927. Pp.16. 0.75 M.—Koehler’s work 
| the comparison of the imaginative with the intuitive spirit; the 

vledges what the former denies.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


618. Lachmann, H. Torus palatinus bei Degenerierten. (Palatine torus 


es Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 616-631.—The 

hard palate is found more frequently in psychopaths, criminals and 
han in normal persons (18% as against 12%), and more frequently 
an in males. The author gives an historical review of the question 
stigmata of degeneracy in psychopathic cases.—S. Krauss (Heidel- 


Mowrer, E. R. Family disorganization: an introduction to a socio- 
logical analysis. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xvii + 317.— 
‘art | deals with the confused ideals of the modern family. Part II gives a dis- 
statistical technique and its weaknesses when applied to the study 
sorganization. Under the chapter heading Ecology of Family Dis- 
the various areas of a representative urban community are classified 
‘to the type of family found in each community and the distribu- 
y disorganization within these areas. Part III is given over to a dis- 
case-study method. From records secured through social agencies, 
n of tension may be made, and therefrom a description of the sequence 
iding to family disorganization. A diary is reproduced as an example 
nent which may be used for detailed and exact analysis, and a socio- 
en of the case presented through it. The appendix presents pertinent 
lata in charts and lists the factors important in studying family dis- 
through the case-study method. There is a selected bibliography.— 

Clark). 
_ Munk, M. Der Ehebruch als ne (Adultery as a 
ivoree.) Zsch. f. Sex-wiss., , 14, 103-106.—W. Berry (Roches- 
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1621. Nelson, V. F. The new penology. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, : 
The problem of the prevention of crime is primarily the ade lem of the tres M 
ment of the criminal while in prison. Neither the old system which ru 
nor the honor system which uses rewards does anything to prepare the cony: 
the time of his release. Only self-government in the prison enables the pris 
to retain his self-respect and return to society with some chance of be 
good citizen.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
1622. Nilsson, M. P. La computation du temps chez les peuples primit fs et 


l’origine du calendrier. (The computation of time among primitiy 
and the origin of the calendar.) Scientia, 1926, 39, 393-400.—Chrono 


relatively recent origin. Primitive man had no fixed units of time, py md . 
subdivisions of units or continuous series of units. Familiar occupations or pat 
ral phenomena were used to indicate short intervals, the time of day, the tin ' 
night, and the seasons of the year. Even years themselves were designated 
important events. The development of a continuous calendar is traced 
primitive period through the practical use of observations of the stars, ther 
the course of the moon, to the Roman sanction of the Egyptian solar yea 
Sherwood (Stillwater, Minn.). 
1623. Popper, 8. Die Grundlagen des religidsen Gefiihles. (The {, 

tions of religious feeling.) Vienna: Anzengruber-Verlag, 1927. Pp. 16 

Popper leads the reader step by step with the developing consciousness 
result of life-necessities there comes an extension of the course of reaction and a 


deepening of our insight, but finally also a knowledge of the limits of our th : 
The latter, paired with the wish for certainty about the dangers of the Beyond 
brings about the primordial condition, which one designates as religious fee! 
This remnant of primitive conditions becomes more and more limited.—<A. R 
(Leipzig). : 

1624. Schairer, I. B. Die Nacht des Unbewussten and die Macht des Chris. , 
tentums. (The night of the unconscious and the might of Christianity : 
Stuttgart: Steinkopf, 1927. Pp. 98. 2.50 M.—Schairer’s works on the question 
of the unconscious have been recently set forth in the journal Der Geisteskampf [ 
der Gegenwart (Giitersloh: Bertelmann). In this they were placed in the el 
connection with the psychology of religion. The new pamphlet aims at a 
ual purification and at a modern replenishment (Neufiillung) of unconsei 
through Christian behavior.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1625. Schmaus, M. Die psychologische ag orang des heil. Augustinus 
(St. pecan na s psychological doctrine of the Trinity.) Miinster i. Westf 
Aschendorff, 1927. Pp. xxv +431. 17.25 M.—The ar Hoe al investigations | 
concerning Augustine’s work (H. Lange, A Psychography of St. Augustine, 
Scholastik, 1926, 1, 400-411, and reviewer’s note on this in Liter. Zentralbl 
Deutschl., 1926, column 1356) are continued by Schmaus with reference to a spe- 
cial problem. Schmaus finds that a great development occurs. However, t 
fact that Augustine ‘‘depicts with a delicate hand the image of the triune lif 
God in the soul,’’ is founded on his psychologic ‘al fundamental ideas. Augustin , 


‘‘that psychological genius of the patriarchs,’’ blends a deep capac ity for be 
in God with the finest results of psychological investigation. ‘‘From the inn 


foundations of the personal soul-life’’ his spirit penetrates even to the moe most 
triune secret life of the three Divine Persons. The whole second part of the 00s 
is dedicated to psychological explanation.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1626. Vogler, P. Beitrag zur Alkoholstatistik in Tirol 1904-1926. 
tribution to statistics concerning alcohol in Tyrol, 1904-1926.) Zsch. f. de 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 111, 661-682—The historical course of aleoholism 
through the past quarter-century exhibits in general the same picture 


as 10 
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ile Europe. In particular, we find a great reduction during the 
n the curve rises uninterruptedly (without any fall due to inflation 
y surpasses the pre-war level, even for delirium tremens. The per 
f women has inereased.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg 
von Lilienthal, K. Sexualitat und Strafrecht. (Sexuality and crimi- 
Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 14, 49-72.—The author makes an exhaustive 
he limitations to sexual intercourse set up by criminal jurisprudence 
es a revision of the criminal law, based as it is largely on canon law, 
ion of a system of control of sexual relations based on medical and 
al facets —W. Berry (Rochester). 
1628 Weissenberg, S. Zur Sozialbiologie und Sozialhygiene der Juden. 
ial biology and social hygiene of the Jews.) Arch. f. Rassen- u. Ge- 
1927, 19, 402.—The author will soon publish a complete scientific 
the Jewish race in which the racial unity of the Jews will be denied 
‘he the author the factors discussed here constitute a problem not 
ve racial characteristics but of external movements with psychic influ- 
laism is thus a cultural phenomenon (as is perhaps true generally of 
vgle), a result of Jewish traditions in which, from the standpoint of 
y, the idea of being a chosen people is predominant. The author 
» religious precepts with their undoubted hygienic value be adapted 
s and freed of everything ludicrous and useless.—W. Wirth ( gp ). 
Williams, H.D. Truancy and delinquency. J. Appl. Psychol., 19 
288.—The ‘‘chief purpese in this paper has been to emphasize the f fact 
ren act as they act not because of innate badness but because of the 
nee of their environment upon the particular heredity which they may 
s means that truancy is not a simple affair to be solved by locking the 
he Detention Home or the County Jail or haling him into court, but 
r its solution an analysis of the more fundamental relationships and 
‘community.’’ Statistics and examples are given to substantiate the 
that are brought out in the discussion.—B. M. Morrison (Kansas) 


(See also abstracts 1447, 1492, 1509, 1539, 1548, 1556, 1657, 1666, 1669, 1670, 
1672, 1674, 1708.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Burr, E. ‘‘Industrially redeemable.’’ Survey, 1928, 59, 642-644.— 
‘Vocational Adjustment Bureau of New York City provides work for women 
girls who, because of personality difficulties, are unable to adjust to indus- 
tions. Besides teaching each worker a trade, attempts are made to 
its of punctuality, self-confidence and ability to get along with other 

G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

Burtt, H. E., & Crockett, T. 8. A technique for psychological study 
of poster board advertising and some preliminary results. /. Appl. Psychol., 
12, (he authors describe the technique used in a ‘‘field’’ experiment on 

‘ psychology. The observers were 19 university undergraduates. In 

t or 5 they were driven past poster boards at the rate of 20 miles an 
after a 5-minute interval were given an opportunity for spontaneous 
‘ecognition. There were two sets of poster boards with about 20 
‘h set. They were driven past the first set when ‘‘naif’’ (not having 
he nature of the experiment) and past the second when ‘‘sophisti- 
he results show that the effect of recency is considerable ; the effect of 
considerable with the ‘‘sophisticated.’’ In scoring, one point was 
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given for each of the following: commodity, picture, slogan, trade p:; 
and color. Commodities and trade names were remembered best. The r 
apparent sex difference -—M. Goodrie (Clark) 

1632. Charters, W. W. College preparation for reference work. 

Soc., 1928, 27, 150-152.—As one phase of the analysis of the job of the 
librarian, a study was made of the questions aske 1d the reference libra 
representative libraries for a period of 3 months. 42% of the questio ; 
cerned the fields of sociology and history; 24%, literature and fin, 
22.5%, science and technology. The reference demands varied with : 
location of the library.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1633. Dean, T. N. The value of curative work in workmen's ocmmpenantion 
cases. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1928, 7, 11-20.—The object of rel 
in workmen’s compensation practice is to get the men back to work ; 
possible the wages they earned before injury. Occupational ae | is j 
this general system of rehabilitation. Frequently psychasthenia js rea 
disabling factor than the injury itself. Occupational therapy seems the bes 
curative agency. It proves especially valuable in weeding out melanch 
also aids in prevention, as well as cure. At the University of Toronto occupa. 
tional therapy aides are being trained with a view to establishing local] schools 
throughout the province.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

1634. Ehinger, G. Age et déclin des aptitudes. (Age and decline in, 
ity.) Arch. de psychol., 1927, 20, 318-323.—At the time of professional selec. 
tion (effected by means of five manual ability tests) by 181 workers, 22 to 5 
years of age, having at least 7 years of service, the experiment showed t 
ginning with the age of 26, ‘‘diminution of capacities with age is shown : 
in the practical results in the factory as in the results obtained from psye! 
nical examination.’’—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

1635. Fryer, D. Predicting abilities from interests. J. App. Psychol 
1927, 11, 212-225.—The writer has summarized the results of a number of 
vestigations on the relation between interests and abilities. He has used both 
percentage and correlation methods. The conclusion is quite clear that interest 
expressions are of no significant value as criteria of abilities; they are suggest 
merely. Further, ‘‘an occupation in which an individual would express his abil- 
ity to the greatest adyantage could, on the average, be predicted equally as well 
from the occupation in which he is engaged as from the occupation toward which 
he aspires.’’ A useful list of references is given —B. M. Morrison (Kansas 

1636. Jastrow, J. The new idol of the market place. Centwry, 1925, 115, 
491-504.—The writer defines idols as ‘‘congenial errors of the mind,’’ overvalua- 
tion of certain ideas and activities. His attack is directed against modern con- 
mercialism. oe a advertising, commercial efficiency and organization 
are severely criticized. . Iaggett (California at Los Angeles). 

1637. Lahy, J. M. La sélection psycho-physiologique des travailleurs: con. 
ducteurs de tramways et d’autobus. (The psycho-physiological .~ tion 0 
workers: conductors of tramways and autobusses.) Paris: Dunod, 1: 
240.—This is the report of experiments in the laboratory of a ene ition com- 
pany in a commune of the Paris region with a view to the selection of mot men 
from a group of conductors already in service. The author describes 1) the 
preliminary researches and the provisional analysis of the work of oper: “ rs (the 
tests to be employed) ; (2) the present method of the test. Here he de scribes first 
the muscular work and the fatiguability as measured by means of a slightly m 
fied model of the dynamograph “of Charles Henry ; then motor suggest! 
ured by Binet’s apparatus; and in the third place, reaction time as measu 
the Arsonval chronoscope with an automatic return to zero and adapt 
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ili. Then follows the measurement of diffused attention by means 
ising stimuli which may be either visual or auditory at the will of 
nter, or a combination of visual and auditory (glaring lights and 
in auto). The test for the appreciation of speed and distance con- 
hodometer similar to that of Mira of Barcelona. Emotion is meas- 
rds of the psychogalvanic reflex. All the results furnished by these 
bined and classified, and serve to make the profile. In the other part 
the author examines the professional rating of operators. In order to 
places them upon a platform of an arrangement which is an exact 
of a vehicle, with the possibility of executing all the movements which 
n actual driving. A film which is displayed before the subject cre- 
on of obstacles and accidents which he must avoid. All the reactions 
| automatically. The author has found a satisfactory agreement be- 
assification by the tests and professional classification by the judg- 
who have followed the trade for a long time. A short bibliography 
oncludes the book.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


. Lamparter, H. Untersuchung tiber Zusammenhange zwischen Schul- 
leistung und Werkstattleistung an Lehrlingen der Maschinenfabrik Wein- 
garten. \ study of the correlation between school work and shop work 

entices in the Weingarten machine shop.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1927, 

study included 28 apprentices who passed the workman’s test in the 

14 apprentices who were in their third year. Correlation was found 

work in the industrial school and in the shop. Applied geometry 

r gave the best correlation, while economics, law and civies gave the 
W. Wirth (Leipzig). 


Smith, E.D. Psychology for executives: a study of human nature in 
industry. New York: Harper, 1928. Pp. xii-+ 262. $3.50—An application 
f habit formation to developing the right habits for executives. 

titude, self-control, and thinking are discussed. The expression of 
ental desires of human nature in industrial situations, the results of 
in the personality and their influence on the worker and his attitude 
are treated in detail with illustrations of specific instances with 
ithor has come in contact. There is a long discussion of the effect of 
ndustry. Ideas and prejudices arise from misunderstandings and 
y through a plant; the damage which they do could be avoided 
pation of the effect of certain arbitrary actions on the part of ex- 
main purpose of the book is to impress upon executives the impor- 
personal relationship between the employer and employe and the 
is the methods for establishing good executive habits.—S. M. Shellow 
Elee. Ry. & Lt. Co.). 


. Vernon, H. M. Industrial fatigue in relation to atmospheric condi- 
I 1. Revs., 1928, 8, 130-150.—‘‘Fatigue’’ is here defined as ‘‘the 
esults of activity which show themselves in a diminished capacity for 
The author describes his attempt to evaluate readings on Hill’s 

ter in terms of ‘‘comfort’’ rated in five degrees by industrial work- 

irds this method as somewhat less exact than that in which ‘‘effec- 
ture’’ is determined by equating the experience in two neighboring 
lependently changing humidity, temperature, or circulation of the 

t heat is an additional factor that has not been sufficiently considered 
atmospherie conditions. High temperature and high humidity are 
tnglish investigators to decrease production in coal mining and in tin 
ron manufacture to degrees correlating closely with changes due 
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to seasonal or industrial conditions. The number of accidents and « 
incapacitation by sickness are likewise affected by atmospheric condit 
peratures below those rated as comfortable are found to oceasion fre 
nesses and decreased production —C. W. Darrow (Institute for Jyyo 
searen ). 


[See also abstracts 1467, 1707.] 
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1641. Aldrich, C. A. A new test for hearing in the new-born: the cong; 
ditioned reflex. Amer. J. Diseases of Children, 1928, 35, 36-37.—The usual we 
sponses to noises, including the fear response to a sudden, loud noise, were sheet 
in a three months old baby which was therefore thought to be deaf. Three com. 
petent physicians were unable to elicit the slightest reaction to sound. The 
author then tried to establish a conditioned reflex by ringing a bell while the els 
of the baby’s right foot was scratched with a pin causing a drawing up of the “Te 
and crying. After twelve to fifteen trials at half hour intervals the bell alone 
was rung, which caused the child to look worried and ery, thus giving conyinoine 
evidence that she could hear.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). a 

1642. Blaha, A. Sociologie detstvi. (Sociology of childhood.) Brn 
Praha: Naklad. Ustr. Spolku jednot ucit. na Morave a Dédictvi Komenského y 
Praze, 1927. Pp. 248. Ke 34.00.—A methodological and philosophical formula. 
tion of the study of children, by the professor of sociology in the Czech Univer. 
sity of Brno; the book originated as a series of lectures in the new Graduate 
School of Pedagogical Studies of the same University. The author’s plea is for 
a greater emphasis on the sociological approach, as against psychological or 
physiological methods alone. There is a chapter on the social pathology of child 
hood. Numerous references are included, including many from Ame 
authors.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1643. Blatz, W. E., & Bott, E. A. Studies in mental hygiene of children. 
I. Behavior of public school children—a description of method. Ped. Sem. 
1927, 34, 552-582.—Application of scientific methods to the study of those 
manifold settings in daily life where difficulties of human adjustment arise must 
be based upon coéperation between the research workers and the practical work- 
ers. At a certain Toronto school with fourteen hundred children from a hetero- 
geneous population, the teachers participated in research by helping to work 
a list of misdemeanors (defined as ‘‘any action on the part of a child which nee 
sitated the interruption of the teaching routine for the purpose of dealing with 
the pupil in question’’), and by keeping formal records of all misdemeanors 0¢- 
curring in their rooms from day to day. Summaries compiled for the various 
rooms brought out the fact that the only striking increase in the frequency ot 
misdemeanors occurred among boys of the eight and nine year old groups, that 
the number of misdemeanors tended to vary inversely with age and also inversely 
with intelligence as measured by National Test A, that a greater number wert 
reported for boys than for girls, and that ‘fonly’’ children had the best recorus. 
Lists of misdemeanors, record blanks, and distribution tables are reproduced in 
the article—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). ; 

1644. Bruce, H. A. Your growing child. New York: Funk and Wagnals 
1927. Pp. xii +405. $2.50.—A survey of all the scientifically established facts 


N- 


that parents should know in order to rear their children successfully. oe 
author’s desire in writing the book was to ‘‘be intelligibly informative to reaue™s 
who are neither psychologists nor physiologists.’’ Every possible factor havi 
to do with child development is discussed—from nutrition to art, religion, # 
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alated in the main part of the book are extensive quotations 
ers. The work concludes with a chapter entitled Hints for Fur- 
VU. Goodrie (Clark) 


Biihler, C. Der Pubertatsverlauf bei Knaben und Madchen. (The 
berty in boys and girls.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 14, 6-10.—In a 
virls in a shelter in Vienna the author distinguishes a ‘‘central oc- 

in the puberty process, together with a ‘‘negative phase.’’ The former 

issed in this article. During a period of 2-9 months before menstrua- 
rirls all passed through a phase of restlessness and uneasiness both 
| physical. There was a tendency for the girls to isolate themselves 
ers. All the girls had passed through this phase by the 13th year. 
nded abruptly, after which ordinary social relations were resumed 
cirls. The ease of one boy is described, showing the same general 
ties of the ‘‘negative phase __W, Be rry (Rochester). 


1646. Biihler, C. Das Seelenleben des Jugendlichen. Versuch einer An- 
alyse und Theorie der psychischen Pubertat. (The mental life of adolescents. 
it an analysis and theory of mental puberty.) (4th Ed.) Jena: 
Pp. 215. 7-9 M.—The book is the result of a working over of 
value of the diaries as a sign of development is emphasized ; 
owever, attempted ‘‘from the very first’’ to work in also the results 
ents and their interpretation, and this time places the results of this 
1 on a par with the observations on adolescents. The book is di- 
following chapters: (1) Mental puberty and its biological founda- 
Mental functions in the developmental years; (3) The adolescent in 
{ cultural environment. Biihler points out in this connection that 
berty development (Chap. 1) and the forms in which it shows itself 
Chaps. 2 and 3) are two different things. Bihler gives at the end a 
ography.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 
Goodenough, F. L. A preliminary report on the effect of nursery- 
school training upon the intelligence test scores of young children. 27th Yrbk. 
Stud. Educ., 1928, 361-369.—‘‘ A group of 28 children who had been 
r’s training in a nursery school were compared as to changes in I.Q. 
il number of children who had not had nursery-school training. The 
similar as regards sex, age, paternal occupation, education of par- 
of parents, and intellectual status at the beginning of the experi- 
ils between tests were also kept constant. The two groups were 
same examiner under uniform conditions. The Kuhlman Revision 
t was used for all tests. An apparent increase in I.Q. was found for 
Comparison with the results of a more extensive study indicates 
hange is largely, if not entirely, attributable to irregular standardiza- 
ale at the early ages. . . . The average I.Q. increase made by the 
children was slightly greater than that made by the control group, 
erence is too small to be reliable. . . . Practically a zero correlation 
tween gain in I.Q. and length of nursery-school attendance. 
school children showed no greater superiority over the control group 
pes of performance which had been most emphasized in the nursery- 
ilum than on the seale as a whole.’’—B. 8. Burks (Stanford). 


_ 1648 Gruenberg, B.C. Outlines of child a a manual for parents and 
teachers Rev. Ed.) New York: Maemillan, 1927. Pp. xxii+ 289. $1.25.— 
‘ue Material is presented topically. Under each unde there is (1) a statement 
known, generally, about the topic, (2) an outline intended as a 
dual or group study, and (3) a list of graded references. Sev- 
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eral changes have been made from the former edition: some topies have heey om: 
bined, some omitted, and some new ones added. Several of the reading reforan,.. 
have been replaced by selections from the recent literature.—M. Goodri, 7 “Nr 

1649. Hildreth, G. The effect of school environment upon Stanford-Binet 
tests of young children. 27th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1928, Part | 95 
359.—41 pupils, entering the Lincoln School, who had had at least four mons 
of nursery-school or kindergarten experience, were tested by the Stanf, rd-Binet 
before or immediately after admission. Their scores were compared with tho 
of 48 pupils who had not had previous nursery-school or kindergarten exnepiono, 
The average C.A. of both groups was six years, and the two groups were oom 
parable in economic and racial status and in sex proportion. Most of the nb. 
jects came from highly selected homes. Each pupil was retested 18 months or 
an average, after the first test. On the first test the schooled group exc eded { ; 
non-sehooled group in I.Q. by an average of 5.69 points. By the time of ; 
second test this difference had dropped to 1.66 points. The first group showed 
decrease of .73 points, and the second group an increase of 3.3 points between the 
first and second tests. However, these differences are not significant in the ligh 
of their probable errors. The author concludes that no real differences have heen 
demonstrated between the two groups.—B. S. Burks (Stanford ’ 

1650. Scammon, R. E., & Kittelson, J. A. The growth of the gastro-intesti. 
nal tract of the human fetus. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 303- 
307.—Examination of 103 preserved human fetuses, ranging from 2.35 to 37.5 em 
in total erown-heel length, are charted in reference to the growth in length of the 
entire stomach, pylorus, small intestine, duodenum, appendix, and large intestine 
In the gastro-intestinal tract, the more cranial portions grow relatively mor 
rapidly in the early part of prenatal life, while the successive caudal portions 
show small amounts of growth in the embryonic period.—W. R. Miles (Stanford 

1651. Scammon, R. E. The prenatal growth of the human pancreas. Prov 
Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 391-394.—This short but complete report 
shows that the growth of the pancreas in the fetal period is quite comparable to 
that of the body as a whole, but that the relative weight of the organ undergoes a 
reduction from 0.3% at 4 fetal months to 0.1% at birth—W. R. Miles (Stan- 
ford). 

1652. Shuttleworth, F. K. Social relations of children. Psychol. Bull, 
1927, 24, 708-716.—(A review of 116 titles.) Literature of the years 192+ 
1927 is in contrast to that of earlier years. The preschool child has been dis 
covered. The testing of intelligence receives less attention than the observing 
and measuring of emotional and general personality traits, of drive and motiva- 
tion, and genetic discussions in the psychoanalytic manner are common. |n 
place of the young criminal we read now of the maladjusted child. Technique 
has taken the form of intensive case studies and quantitative controlled observa 
tions.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1653. Stutsman, R. Irene: a study of the personality defects of an attrac 
tive, superior child of pre-school age. Ped. Sem., 1927, 34, 591-614 —J. P, 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1654. Watkins, C. H. The growth of the arterial system in the human 
fetus. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 24, 394-398.—This prelimimary 
report shows that the growth curves of the vessels which supply the body only 
are like those of most of the organs and parts of the body. These vessels have 
the short period of slow growth in early fetal life, followed by more rapid 10- 
creases during the rest of the fetal period. —W. R. Miles (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 1556, 1592, 1656, 1660, 1710.) 
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Arthur, G. An attempt to sort children with specific reading disabil- 

other non-readers. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 251-263.—After con- 

tigating with a group of 12 readers and a group of 14 non-readers, 

at ratios between scores on certain tests and between performance 

rning lists of words were fairly diagnostic; for example, Binet- 

scale ratio, Binet-vocabulary ratio, concrete-abstract word ratio.— 
Kansas ). 


Bengt, L. L’ enseignement du rs (The teaching of French.) 
(Psychol. de l’enfant et péd. expér.), 1927, 27, 20-60.— Pedagogy 
' sssedaaies it is supported by the hone which rule the play of 
e child. On these bases the author supports his method of teaching. 
sensations and tries to give immediately the words, the impressions 
te them; thus, beside the impression, the child finds the word ready 
ed; and, inversely, the word heard evokes the original impression. 
eabulary thus comprised forms the solid base of all the other vo- 
| results in a clear style and imagery which reveals the intimate na- 

ld —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
Bovet, P. Quelques problémes psychologiques de 1’éducation pour la 
Some psychological problems of education for peace.) Paix par droit, 
248.—The author seeks to discover what adverse and what favor- 
may be found in the spontaneous tendencies and instincts of the child 
r animated by an ideal of peace. The human instincts are not to 
as unchangeable. Most important from this point of view is the 
Fighting is for the child a game, and this instinct is in close 
th the sexual instincts; both are subject to repression by the social 
o say, there is here a possibility for a sublimation which shall 
rding to a new plan, for the greatest good of society, those animal 
h social constraint has denied satisfaction. There are two types of 
r the fighting instinct: war and sport. The child has also an in- 
y to solidarity, to mutual aid. What are the relations between 
nd the fighting instinct? The principal forms of the former are 
‘rious instinet (the urge to avoid isolation), (2) conformity (the 
neself like others, (3) solidarity (the superior form of conformity, 
eal to reason). These sentiments are dangerous if they are ad- 
narrow community. There is needed a special type of education 
idea of this community in order that this social sentiment of 
y be transformed from love of country to love of humanity, just as 
‘amily has already passed into love of the clan, and later into the love 

intr} Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1658. Brotemarkle, R. A. College student personnel problems. II. The 
analytical study of the student personnel problem. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 
1-43—Presentation of the revised forms of the Student Personnel Record ‘and 
Student Personal Questionnaire, developed experimentally at the University of 
' The student record contains space for: a summary of the prob- 

ting the difficulty of the individual; the history (educational and 
' the individual; the family history; the examination records; sum- 
se problem, diagnosis, prognosis and recommendations. Interpre- 

made on the material furnished in the questionnaires and appropriate 
made to the student record. Ratings are made where these have 
uable. Tables are given to show the distribution of various fac- 
lrie (Clark). 
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1659. Carmer,D.R. Seeing through the hands. Occup. Therap. & p,) 
1928, 7, 25-28.—Report of a visit to an institute for the blind in Vj, nne. 
children model things from clay, first familiar articles, then things jn, 
group action, and finally abstract models portraying emotions such as Bins 
ment, happiness and sorrow. This free expression seems to aid in clear 
unhealthy fears or misconceived ideas.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State 

1660. Casanet y Gea, M. Peligros e inconvenientes del cinematégrafy para 
los nifos. (Dangers and disadvantages of motion pictures for chilars 
Medicina, 1927, 8, 1-4 (Supplement).—While the motion picture | 
marvelous invention, the actual presentation of pictures has been so 
dominated by the desire for financial gain that many exhibitions are dane 
to children and even to adults. In his medical practice the author has seen ny. 
merous instances where children were physically and morally injured by atten; 
ing motion pictures. In one case signs of true meningitis were observed. and » 


another severe facial tic. He concludes that the showing of pictures should he 
carefully regulated by a board upon which would be some representatives of : 
Society for the Protection of Children, that pictures for children be shown in + 
open air as far as possible, and that the invention be employed more widely 
intelligently for edueational purposes.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania 

1661. Champlin, C. D. The preferred college professor. Schoo! « s 
1928, 27, 175-177.—There was submitted to 250 representative students 
Penn. State College a questionnaire concerning student needs, standards of 
dent suecess and failure, and qualities considered desirable in faculty mem! 
In the judgments expressed, social considerations (broadly conceived) ran 
conspicuously with the scholastic.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1662. Clais, M., & Pieron, H. Le probléme de l’intelligence. (The proble: 
of intelligence.) Bull. Soc. fr. de péd., 1927, 25, 906-—922.—There are two 
tinct parts to this article. In the first (7 pages) Clais explains the conception 
intelligence held in primary teaching. He analyzes the instructional techniqu 
and observes that intelligence exhibits itself first of all as the ability to familiar 
ize oneself more or less quickly with these techniques. Afterwards this int 
gence is enabled to develop and to maintain itself without deviation by means 
a logically arranged course of study. In the second part (10 pages) Piérot 
plains the point of view of higher education as to the problem of intelligence 
is not necessary to seek a theoretical formula for intelligence ; it does not exist in 
the mental mechanism, but is only an effect, a resultant functional under defini 
conditions, a value in behavior. The problem of intelligence is not a speculatiy 
problem ; it is the practical problem of the best methods of testing in order to 
classify individuals for their best adaptation to society in the most important and 
difficult situations—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1663. Crosland, H. R., & Johnson, G. The range of apprehension as af- 
fected by inter-letter hair-spacing and by the characteristics of individual 
letters. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 82-125.—The purpose of the experiment 
reported was to determine whether inter-letter spacing affected legibility. The 
apparatus used was a vertical model of the Dodge mirror-tachistoscope wit 
modifications. Seven series of cards were made and printed in lower case 10- 
point body Caslon type set solid. These were duplicated except for a half-poit 
copper space between the letters. The subjects were divided into 2 groups: 
group saw all the unspaced cards first; the other group, all the spaced. It was 
found that: the inter-letter spacing used did not affect the legibility ; the effect of 
hair-spacing was greatest in letters whose shapes do not contrast greatly; — 
differences occurred between vertical, eurved-vertical, diagonal, and curved !et- 
ters; serifed letters were more legible than unserifed ; learning took place throug! 


» + 
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ments; individuals differed in the letters of the alphabet attended 
lities of the experiment were high. The study includes a discussion 
| note and a list of references in chronological order.—M. Goodrie 


Decroly, O. Le principe de la globalisation appliqué 4 l’éducation du 
langage p00 et écrit. (The principles of instruction by wholes applied to 
yken language. ) Arch. de psy hol.. 1927 , 20, 324-346.—The whole 

| method was recommended by the author pe adopted several years 
¢ reading in place of the former analytic-synthetic method. The 

w applied the same principles to the teaching of writing, and he ex- 

s article the results obtained. The first part deals with experiments 
» schools on normal children of an average age of 6 years. This 
rder to determine the conditions necessary for progress, the tech- 
‘ollowed and the average time used. The experiment showed that in 
s, with 15-20 minutes daily practice, the majority of the children 
attain a fair penmanship without passing through the graphic exer- 
the elements of words and letters. Several specimens of writ- 

vere done in the course of the scholastic year illustrate the results ob- 
second part deals with the application of the method of the whole 
es, 4-8 years of age. A résumé of the method describes the stages 
ruction ought to follow, as opposed to the analytic-synthetie method. 
rating the activity of the children on these diverse technical matters, 
if-mutes were able to acquire reading of visual texts, lip-reading, 
| spelling in less than three months. The acquisition of spoken lan- 
atly accelerated. The ideo-visual process is more pleasant, more 

re fruitful than the analytic-synthetic method, and this fact is true 
ren as well as for the teachers. The author closes by asking a series 
s designed to describe the method precisely—M. R. Lambercter 


Dottrens, R. L’éducation nouvelle en Autriche. (The new educa- 
Austria Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1927. Pp. 204. 3 fr.—Aus- 
letely reformed all its teaching methods in its schools. This ac- 
s of special interest to pedagogy, gives a description of the new 
yed. The three psychological principles on which this reform is 
principle of work (Arbeitsschule), the principle of immediate en- 
Heimatsprinzip), and the principle of concentration (Gesamtunter- 

( laparéde (Geneva). 

1666. Flemming, C. W., & Rutledge, 8. A. The importance of the social 
and economic quality of the home for pupil guidance. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1927, 
29, 202-215.—A brief summary of some of the literature is followed by a study 
rt ls of the Junior and Senior High School of the Horace Mann School 

means of the Sims Score Card. The results are compared with 
owing a very decided superiority for Horace Mann pupils. A pro- 
p and an unskilled labor group show extreme differences. Cor- 
» Sims Seale Scores with the following measures were found to be 
he social-economic level represented by Horace Mann pupils: Raw 
rman Group Test of Mental Ability, total of se eam marks for 1925- 
dependability, rating on courtesy, and I.Q. (Terman Group Test). 
ird . . . proved to have a reliability of 7 Its validity likewise 
iblished.’’ The significance of results on the score card for school 

issed.—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 
Flemming, C. W., & Woodring, M.N. Problems in directing study of 
high school pupils. Teach. ( ‘oll. Rec., 1928, 29, 318-333.—Reports the analysis 
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of problems listed by 230 teachers engaged in junior and senior hich « 

struction. ‘‘The variety of difficulties presented . . . reveals the eamnlac:... Je 
the problem of directing study. The low frequency of report for eoptain «. 
nificant factors indicates that many teachers are not aware of the prec, =e 

these elements in the problem. That the teachers are genuinely interes: : 
proving the study habits of high school pupils is evident. The re: 
problems reported is verified by the results of numerous inquiries and ex 
mental studies of school achievement, and of the factors involved in py 
ing.”’—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

1668. Griinbaum-Sachs, H. Die psychologische Vorbereitung des Lehrery 
auf seine Aufgabe in der Erziehungsgemeinschaft in Schule und Hays | 
Tiefenpsychologie. (The psychological preparation of the teacher for };. 
problems in the educational community in school and home. I. Ps) weg 
the unconscious.) Pédd. Zentbl., 1927, 7, 513-522.—Tiefenpsychol 
used as a general term to include all studies of the unconscious from whatoy, 
point of view, Freudian, Adlerian, Jungian or other. The old psychology has mor 
little or nothing of practical value to offer the school teacher, but the psycholoo | 
of the unconscious is found very useful. The solution of a pupil’s problem js ¢ 
be found by searching his unconscious.—M. Meenes (Lehigh). 

1669. Gurlitt, W. Der padagogische Horizont des musikalischen Hiren; 
(The pedagogical view of musical hearing.) Pédd. Zentbl., 1927. 7, 605-609 ~ 
The hearing of musie depends upon understanding it. We hear because we yp. 
derstand.—M. Meenes (Lehigh). 

1670. Kandel, I. L. The making of citizens in England. Teach. (oll, Re. 
1928, 29, 379-390.—Chiefly quotations from English scholars and educational 
administrators concerning the teaching of patriotism and citizenship —dZ. 7 
Remmers (Purdue). Fi 

1671. Kent, R. A., & Schreurs, E. Predictive value of four specified factors ~ 
for freshman English and mathematics. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 242-246- « 
An attempt was made to discover the relationship between grades in freshman Pon 
English and mathematics and the following four items: (1) score on the Thur : 
stone Psychological Examination for High School Graduates and College Fresh- 
men; (2) scholastic standing in high school class in terms of quarters; (3) num- pup 


ber of units of English and mathematics offered for college entrance; and (4 a eli 
general achievement in all freshman subjects. The records of 524 Northwestern sche 
University students constituted the material of the study. None of the four date 
measures, it was found, could be used to predict with any high degree of accuracy ~y 
success in freshman English or mathematics. Each item, except number of high ile 
school units presented, had, however, some prognostic value for at least a part of | 
the range of grades given.—H. L. Koch (Texas). m 

1672. Kerschensteiner,G. Die Individualitat in der asthetischen Erziehung hes 
(Individuality in aesthetic education.) Péd. Zentbl., 1927, 7, 739-750.—It is zi} 
important to take the individuality into account in aesthetic education. Aesthetic | 
expression is evidenced in the play of the child. The teacher should lead the 409. 
youngster from play to work and take the individual’s sensory structure into at- sely. 
count in doing so. Art is an external expression of a mental content; without thos 
the mental content in the individual there can be no aesthetic expression —I. him 
Meenes (Lehigh). of tl 

1673. Kiinkel, H. Die psychologische Vorbereitung des Lehrers auf seine —H 
Aufgabe in der Erziehungsgemeinschaft in Schule und Haus. II. Die Individ- | 
ualpsychologie im Bereich der héheren Schule. (The psychological prepar tun, 
tion of the teacher for his problems in the educational community in Or hist 
home. II. Individual psychology in the high schools.) Péd. Zentbl., 1921, 4 12}. 
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er discussing the point of view of Adler’s individual psychology, 
nts out the possibilities of its application to problem children or 
s, as he calls them, in the high school. He urges the appointment 
hologists.—M. Meenes (Lehigh). 


Lapie, P. L’éeducation morale dans les écoles francaises. (Moral 
French schools.) Proc. 6th Int. Cong. Phil., 1926. New York: 
en, 1927, 493-500.—Moral education in the French schools is dis- 
t it is free from any metaphysical and religious implications. The 
s laic characteristic is that the legislators of the Third Republie de- 
rious neutrality was the only means of securing liberty of con- 
a heterogeneous population. This radical change called forth 
but, nevertheless, those who direct French education accord a 
ir’’ to this pedagogical system, by which the pupils are trained 
estimony of their conscience’’ and to act accordingly. Thus, ‘‘la 
nscience et du devoir’’ gives the core of the theory, which is based 
cal laws. The charge that such a system would tend to make the 
estimate his importance is refuted on the grounds that no individ- 
to himself, but that each is dependent upon social contacts for his 
rhe child, at a very early age, enters upon a course of moral in- 
h is given not by lessons and sermons, but by acts which engender 
At first, very simple, concrete illustrations furnish the students 
g. This method gradually gives rise to a system of abstract 
rality, culminating in a course of instruction for normal schools, 
ture teacher is under a regime of self government.—P. A. Pooler 
ypathie Hospital) 


Mort, P. R. School surveys and adjustments of school organization 
and teaching procedure to individual needs. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1928, 29, 404- 
408 —A ficatory tabulation of methods that have been proposed for the ad- 
hool organization and policies to the individual pupil—H. H. 
rdue). 
Mort, P. R., & Stuart, M. H. Economy in reporting and recording 
ings. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1927, 29, 194-201—A comparative study of 
a simple rating scheme of high school pupils. The briefer rating 
ts) was found to meet the two-fold original purpose: (1) collecting 
| guidance, and (2) encouraging pupils to a broader reaction to 
thout making the clerical labor required of teachers prohibitive. 
»a scale giving the relative variation of individuals in each item.— 
H Purdue). 
\677. Pressey, L. C., & Pressey, 8. L. Analyses of three thousand illegibili- 
hes in the handwriting of children and of adults. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 
cio YW. N. Crook (Clark). 


78. Reeder, E. H. What are life situations? Teach. Coll. Rec., 1928, 29, 
Life situations cannot be defined in terms of the situations them- 
y must be defined in terms of the attitude of the learner. They are 
ations which the child recognizes as having meaning and significance to 
his meaning and significance springs in part from the out-of-school life 
‘the child, but also to a large degree from his cumulative vicarious experience.”’ 
—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

. Scheuer, O. F. Student und Studentin. Eine historische Betrach- 
a zur Psychologie der Geschlechter. (The student, male and female. A 
tribution to the psychology of sex.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss., 1927, 14, 

W. Berry (Rochester). 
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1680. Snedden, David. New aims of education. Teach. Coll. Rec. 1998 09 
397-403.—‘‘ Notes of an address given to the Eastern New York Voeati na T om 

Association, at Troy, N. Y., Oct. 28.""—H. H. Remmers (Purdue ss 

1681. Stolper, B. J. R. Literary perspective for high school pupils. T, 
Coll. Rec., 1928, 29, 391-396.—Decries a national as against a world viow 
the teaching of lite ‘rature. An outline of content, apparatus, method. =" “we 
and objectives of a course in world literature for secondary schools is o VE “Tt 
H. Remmers (Purdue . oo 

1682. Tumlirz, O. Die psychologische Vorbereitung des Lehrers auf seine 
Aufgabe in der Erziehuugsgemeinschaft in Schule und Haus. III. Jugend. 
kunde. (The psychological preparation of the teacher for his problems jn +h, 
educational community im school and home. III. Science of yout! Pid 
Zentbl., 1927, 7, 665-688.—The author discusses what the various se} 
psychology have to offer to the educator interested in understanding 
of children. The laboratory psychology of Wundt and his followers ha 
offer, but psychoanalysis and genetic psychology seem to be more fruitful, 
is no single school of psychology, however, to which the educator may tur 
light upon all his problems; in the present state of turmoil and controvers; 
psychology it is better for him to begin with an individual problem and 
among the various schools for possible explanations.—M. Meenes (Lehigh 

1683. Watson, G. B. Experimentation and measurement in religious edv- 
cation. New York: Assvciation Press, 1927. Pp. xii +295. $3.75.—In this 
text for students of religious education the author has attempted to present 
language understandable to the layman in educational experimentation, the 
fundamentals necessary to an understanding and application of tests and meas. 
urements. After stressing the necessity of a scientific approach to religious edv- 
cation, he outlines the various experimental methods, summarizes the seventy 
tests now available, shows how tests are constructed, present the elements 
statistical method and the tabulation of results, and, finally, appends a list 
suggested problems, a lengthy glossary of statistical terms, a number of statist 
tables, and a section on the construction of a scale. At the end of eac! 
there is a list of questions and problems.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1684. Woodring, M. N., & Flemming, C. W. A partial ry © on 
study. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1928, 29, 417-444—An annotated bibliography 
142 titles on the problem of how to study.—H. H. Remmers (Purdue 


[See also abstracts 1415, 1432, 1442, 1446, 1451, 1632, 1635, 1702, 1703, 1706) 
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1685. Edgerton, H. A., & Toops, H. A. A formula for finding the average 
intercorrelation coefficient of unranked raw scores without solving any of the 
individual correlations. J.-Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 131-138.—By means 0! 
substituting, for r,,, r,,, etc., the right hand members of the equations composed 


let y 
ad rr { 
reo! aul0n 


of standard scores, in an equation which represented the average inte 
coefficient in terms - ee coefficients, these authors arrived at a! 
tion containing only n, N, and 2z’s. By further Ey and collects 
terms they arrive at the: sir final equation, which has in it N, n, 8, gross scores, ane 
averages, all of which can be easily calculated. A sample Prat lem is work 
-A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 

1686. Edgerton, H. A., & Toops, H. A. A table to facilitate the calculation 
of the probable error of ‘the mean. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 351-354.—The 
table gives approximate values of the ratio of the probable error of the mean ' 
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viation of the distribution for a large range of values of 


nputing the table is described.—M. N. Crook (Clark 
27 Garrett, H. E. A modification of Tolley and Ezekiel’s method of 
iling multiple correlation problems. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 45-49 
ations are made in Tolley and Ezekiel’s method by substituting in 
s the equivalents of Proy Piss Dia, CTC., which are r,.,o,0., 1.0.02, 
spectively. After this procedure t the equation is further simplified 
¢ R,, for o,/o,, R,, for o,/o,, ete., and by letting B,, = b,, 5, 
etc. In this manner an equation is derived whereby a four 
1 can be worked out in about 35 minutes. Simplified equations 
>and for the standard error of estimate are presented.—A. M. Jor- 
\ Carolina 
‘8. Holzinger, K. J. Tables of the probable error of the coefficient of 
lation as found by the product moment method. London: Cambridge 
1925 Pp 36. R. R. Willoughby (Clark 
Holzinger, K.J. Some comments on Professor Thurstone’s method of 
g the scale values of test items. Also Professor Thurstone’s reply. 
1928, 19, 112—126.—Holzinger submits statistical evidence to 
irstone’s elaborate scaling procedures were unnecessary ; by apply 
to the linearity of the plot of XY, and YX,, it is shown that some of 
lationships were not linear. Holzinger believes that it is much 
nd direct to seale items on the basis of one age group, say twelve- 
irstone’s reply holds that Holzinger is mistaken in every par- 
ict, Holzinger has not sensed the problem attacked by Thurstone 
ims his relationships are linear.—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina 
Hotelling, H. Spaces of statistics and their metrization. Science, 
149-150.—The further development of biological statistics requires 
f a spatial matrix which is adequate to its problems.—G. J. Rich 
venile Research ) 
Kell ey, .. L. Comments upon ‘‘statistical hazards in nature-nurture 
7th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. as Part I, 1928, 33-38.—The 
ressed that in the article by B. Burks of the above title ‘‘eve ry 
real, and unfortunately each ca been overlooked time and again.’” 
irds are pointed out which either were not discussed at all, or were 
briefly in the Burks article. These are: (1) the disregard of 
f measurement in studies which seek to establish the relationship 
ts or abilities; (2) unjustified a priort assumptions regarding causal 
in studies employing raw correlations (only partial and multiple 
studies of causation were discussed in the Burks article); (3) 
ness of the procedure of attributing causality to variables ‘‘in pro- 
amount of variance remaining in the criterion when all other vari- 
| constant, but the variable in question varies as much as before.’’— 
B Stanford). 
1002. Lanier, L. H. Prediction of the reliability of mental tests and tests 
{ special abilities. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 69-113.—An empirical test of 
ide with the Spearman prophecy-formula, which is used to predict, 
relation of equal halves of a test, from one performance the re- 
iny desired length of the test. Twelve tests (Otis self-administering, 
‘ts of musical talent, and tests of elementary mechanical abilities such 
peed of movement, cancellation and substitution) were given each to 
100 subjects, and ten of the twelve tests were repeated after intervals 
m one week to 434 months. Different forms of the Otis and of the 
st were used for the second testing. The coefficients resulting from 
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correlating the two halves of the first performance of the test were 

in the formula to give the predicted reliability for the whole test 

oretical reliabilities were then compared with the actual ones fow 

whole test was correlated with its subsequent repetition. Probable ey 
coefficients were calculated by Shen’s formula. For the Otis test ; 

values lie within two p. e.’s of the actual reliability, except the value | 
correlation of the first with the second half of the first performance 

perhaps to the speed-factor and the unequal difficulty of the halves). 

it was found that reliability is not a function solely of length: the Je; r 

of the twelve tests might be halved without loss in reliability. On); 

five mechanical and three of the six musical tests showed any materia 
reliability with increase in length. For the six tests in which reliability 

with length, the actual reliability was usually far below the pred 
predicted and actual reliabilities were obtained by correlating subdivis; 
single performance, the correspondence between them was much closer than 
the correlations were of parts of two separate applications of the t 

shows the effect of the subjects’ attitude, which may be assumed t 
throughout one sitting. One purpose of the study was ‘‘to determin: 

made with the formula when the increase is in the number of subjects rat] 

in length of the test.’ Actual and predicted reliabilities were compared for 4) 
60, 80, and 100 subjects. No such increase in reliability as the formula vielis 
for an increase in the number of subjects was found, in fact, in seven of # 
twelve tests the reliability for 100 subjects is somewhat less than that for 

F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

1693. Meyer, M. F. Centiles versus ranks per cent. School & § 

27, 206.—The author defines a ‘‘centile’’ as the score range of any f th 
100 hundredths of an array of ranked individuals previously measured. ‘‘Rank 
per cent’’ is the term offered to connote the rank of an individual in an imagery 
membership of one hundred. The term ‘‘percentile rank’’ is condemned as 
illogical —H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1694. Thurstone, L. L. A note on the Spearman-Brown formula. J. Fr. 
per. Psychol., 1928, 11, 62-63.—The author claims that Lanier in a recent paper 
(see Psychol. Abs., I1: 1692) has misunderstood the nature of K. Gordon’s ex- 
periment on the arranging of weights in rank-order by different numbers 
judges, in which the correlation of the judges’ pooled rankings with the true rank 
increased with the number of judges, in that he thinks that this result implies 
that the reliability of a mental test increases with an increase in the number of 
subjects. The number of judges corresponds to the number of items in a tes 
rather than to the number of subjects tested.—F’. A. Pattie (Harvard 


1695. Toops, H. A. The conception of two or more arbitrary origins and 


its application to the solution of standard deviations. Educ. Res. Bull., 19%), 
6, 372-375.—A method of simplifying the calculation of the S. D. by employing 
step deviations having small values.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1696. Toops, H. A. Statistical checks on the accuracy of intercorrelation 
computations. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 6, 385-391—A method of checking tt 
computation of intercorrelations step by step is described and charts are pr 
sented showing the most convenient way of arranging the data.— JV. 4 


(Clark). 


he 


[See also abstracts 1666, 1709.] 
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1697. Blacking, E. Standardization of a bead-stringing test. Ped. 9’, 
1927, 34, 620-633.—A novel performance test was devised by showing 4 mou 
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beads varying both in shape and in color, and by presenting a large 
» same kinds of beads from which the child is to select and string a 
set. Seores of 422 cases in terms of time and errors furnish a distribu- 
¢ positive correlation with age and with certain intelligence tests.— 
F. Dashte North Carolina). 

18. Book, W. F., & Meadows, J. L. Sex differences in 5925 high school 
gniors in ten psychological tests. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 56-81.—A study 
she sex differences revealed by the scores on the individual tests given during a 

mental survey of 5925 high school seniors (ages 16-23) in Indiana in 1918 

119. The test used was the Mental Survey Scale, No. 1, Schedule D, the 

ised by Mrs. L. W. Pressey in her study of differences in general and spe- 
lity in 880 public school children between the ages of 9 and 16. There 

brief comparison between some of the findings in each of the two 


16-23 yr. old group 9-16 yr. old group 
+ total score Boys Girls 
ed in mediansecore Boys in 7 tests Girls in 8 tests 
bility More in girls in arith. More in boys in every test 
abil. and more in some tests 
than others. 


ys at every age level excelled the girls in tests calling for arithmetical abil- 
i practical information; the girls at every age level excelled the boys in 

ich appealed to primary memory, word associations, and language forms. 

ors stress the importance of the fact that sex differences in variability 

ific mental funetions do occur. They suggest that the superior rating 
girls in Mrs. Pressey’s study is due to the fact that girls’ development is 
rated from one to two years during the period between 9 and 15; and that 
iperior rating of the high school boys in their own study is due to the fact 
‘tion—that more dull girls than dull boys probably remain in high school 
luate—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1699. Cureton, E. E. The measurement of brightness. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1928, 19, 88-98.—In the lower age ranges, i.e., up to ten or twelve years, the 
|Q. is almost a linear function. The function would be precisely linear except 

fact (1) that the growth curve tends to be slightly convex at the lower 

2) the zero point on the chronological age scale is placed at birth rather 

t some earlier point ‘‘where absolute mental ability is actually zero.’’ In 

per age levels the mental growth curve becomes noticeably different from a 

ine. This can be partially corrected by ‘‘dividing the M.A. not by the 

| C.A. nor by any arbitrary age (as 16) but by the average mental age of 

| persons of the given C.A.’’ The second correction consists in using 

age equivalents obtained by referring the test scores to the age scale by 

t a straight line passing through the origin. The process of computing 

and mental age equivalents of scores and equal-unit equivalents of 

rms is illustrated by means of the Otis Advanced Examination.—A. M. 
North Carolina). 

li . Farnsworth, P. R., Seashore, R. H., & Tinker, M. A. Speed in simple 

and serial action as related to performance in certain ‘‘intelligence’’ tests. 
Sem., 1927, 34, 537-551.—34 college students were tested for simple re- 

> with the Hipp chronoscope, for serial reaction time with R. H. Sea- 

| diserimeter, and for ‘‘intelligence’’ with the Army Alpha, Otis, 
University, and Thorndike tests. It was found: that speed in simple 

nd in serial discriminations were not related, although within each 

8 were statistically reliable; that speed in simple reactions bore a 
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slightly negative relation to speed on the various ‘‘intelligence’’ 
that speed in serial discriminations, while correlating moderately y 
Alpha (.53), did so less with the Otis (.30) and with the Thorndike 
particularly with the Ohio State test (.14). It would seem that whereas + 
Alpha tends to become merely a serial action test, the Thorndike and + 
Sti 2 remain more clearly content tests—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina 

1701. Good, H.G. A form of matching test. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927. 6, 158. 
160.—M. N. Crook (Clark). . 

1702. Grauer, D., & Root, W. T. com Thorndike Intelligence Tests anj 
academic grades. J. Appl. Psychol., 11, 297-318.—‘The aims of t 
study are: first, to discover the relation re su n the performance on the T) 
dike Intelligence Examination and the academic grades over an entire ; 
course of four years; and second, to attempt, by means of analyses and case stud 
ies, to find the conditions of correlation, and to relate the scholarship and { 
record of these students to their intelligence from other points of view.’ ( 
siderable data are analyzed and a number of earlier reports are reviewed briefly 
Seven points of conclusion are given, among them being the following: (1 
is a very moderate degree of correlation (0.39) between the Thorndike Examir 
tion score and the average academic grade for the first two years; (2) Other 
tellectual elements, exclusive of those measured by the Thorndike tests, ar 
erating in at least many cases of superior scholarship. A list of references 
given.—B. M. Morrison (Kansas). 

1703. Greene, H. A. A new correction for chance in examinations of alter. 
nate-response type. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 102-107.—The author recon 
mends a type of true-false examination in which there shall be a true and a fals 
statement for every point covered. Examples are given. The results are ther 
tabulated in pairs. This type of examination was given to a class of 73 st 
at the University of Iowa and was followed a week later by a rec a test 
the controlled completion-test type covering the same points. The coe 
correlation are high between these two types of test.—S. W. Fernberger 
sylvania ) 

1704. Kuhlmann, F. A median mental age method of weighting and scal- 
ing mental tests. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 181-198.—‘‘The present art 
describes a different procedure in we ‘ighting tests and in scale construction. T 
chief thing in the method consists simply of using an age norm for each tr 
each test in the group-test battery, instead of only for the summation or tot 
score on the battery. Instead of determining the average total score that 
dren at each age make on the battery of tests, we have determined first the aver 
age age of the children that pass just one trial, just two trials, ete., of each test 
The several steps in the development of the scale of 35 tests with this method 
weighting the scores are critically analyzed. Eight noteworthy outstanding 
traits of the tests with the present method of weighting and scoring are sum 
marized at the end of the article—B. M. Morrison (Kansas). 

1705. Lincoln, E. A. Tentative standards for the Lincoln Hollow Square 
form board. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 264-267.—The author’s summary Py 
as follows: “‘(1) This article presents a possible method for standardizing indi- 
vidual tests by the use of records obtained in clinical examinations, particule 
when mental ages are available. The essence of this method is the fin ding 
central tendencies from distributions in mental age groups and in groups whos 
1.Q.’s fall in the 90-109 interval. (2) By the use of this method tentative 
norms are derived for the Lincoln Hollow Square form board.’’—B. M. Morr 
(Kansas). . 

1706. Murdoch, K., & Maddow, D. A study of the relation between intelli- 
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and the acquisition of English. 27th Yrbk. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1928, 
53.—The subjects of this study were 149 Jewish girls in Grade 7 A 
York City schools. All had been in the United States a minimum of 
irs, and 112 were born in this country ; but in all but one case the parents 
born. The following data were collected: (1) a ‘‘home language 
| upon a questionnaire; (2) proportion of the household speaking 
scores on the Otis Advanced Test; (4) scores on the Thorndike 
wledge Test; (5) scores on the International Test. Difficulty was 
valuating the results because all the subjects were in a single grade, 
age norms were not available on the International Test. Three 
employed in treating the data, which involved the use, respectively, 
t scores for the entire group, of raw test scores for single age groups, 
w test scores for the entire group with chronological age partialled out. 
results from the latter treatment, only, are noted in this abstract; they 
idely different from the results of the other two treatments. 


Otis Thorndike International 
08 13 
rtion speaking Eng. in 09 07 


able errors of the correlations are about .05. The number of years 

. mother had lived in the United States correlated with the language 

nd with proportion speaking English .29, but zero with the intelli- 

child measured by either of the three tests. From the fact that the 

* language measures with children’s intelligence scores are as high 

ternational as using the verbal tests, and the fact that length of 

f mothers in this country does not correlate with offspring’s intelli- 

though the home language measures correlate both with the length of 

ind the children’s intelligence, the authors conclude (1) that inherited 

» some degree at least reflected in the extent to which a family speaks 

n the home’’; and (2) that verbal tests are valid measures for this 
B.S. Burks (Stanford). 

Piéron, Math. H. Un test d’intelligence pour l’orientation profes- 


sionelle. Son étalonnage. (An intelligence test for professional orientation. 


re 
ge 
‘ 


‘dization.) Année psychol., 1926, 27, 174-202.—This article describes 

| of constructing and standardizing an intelligence test for professional 

It is intended for children of 12 and 13 years, and 984 unselected 

Paris schools were used as subjects. They ranged from 11 to 15 

test in its final form is composed of 64 questions, divided into 32 
forming 7 groups. All answers were given in one or two words or 

"es | the questions were arranged in order of difficulty. The median and 
nter sais are reported for each age, and the method of obtaining the 
performance on the 7 groups of tests is illustrated. The children 
grouped into certain types; each group of tests is the measure of a 

type of intelligence, i.e., verbal reasoning, mathematical reasoning, logic, 
he profile thus indicates the child’s strength and weakness and pro- 


ies a means of classification.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


l/08. Rogers, A. L., Durling, D., & McBride, K. The effect on the intelli- 
nee quotient of change from - 7 to a good environment. 27th Yrbk. Nat. 
Stud. Educ., 1928, Part I, —331.—64 girls of native American stock, who 
ily from extreme - sa social and educational conditions, were 

‘hese subjects had been committed to well-managed institutions, and 

age from 4 to 13 at the time of admission. Each subject was tested 
Stanford-Binet, onee before or shortly after entering the institution, 

fter living there for some time (114 years on the average). The dif- 
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ference between I.Q. on first and second tests had a median value of minys One 
from which the authors conclude that ‘‘no appreciable effect of enviro) mental 
change’’ is shown upon the intelligence quotient.—B. S. Burks (Stanford 
1709. Symonds, P. M. Factors influencing test reliability. J. Edy, Pos 
chol., 1928, 19, 73-87.—Numerous factors are listed, with the evidence for their 
importance. The following factors in the construction of tests affect the reliabil. 
A test is apt to be more reliable if it has a large number of items, jf j; takes 
a long time, if it has a narrow range of difficulty, if its sealing is even, if it has 
few interdependent items, if it is objective in scoring, if it is scored ag curately 
the factor of chance enters little into securing the correct answers, if the posi- 
tions of the correct items among the others are carefully guarded against con. 
stant trend on part of subject ts to mark more freque ently items in certain positions, 
if the material is — neous, if the material is common to subjects, if it is given 
late in the school year, if it has little dead material, if it has few catch questions. 
if it contains subtle shea The following factors in the variability among the 
individuals taking the test also affect the reliability: Constancy of the speed of 
working, variability in accuracy, incentive or effort, the obtrusion of competing 
ideas, illness, worry, excitement, accidents ieitan examination, and cheating— 
M. Jordan (North Carolina 
1710. Yepsen, L. N. A score card of personal behavior. J. Appl. Psychol, 
1928, 12, 140-147.—Description of an objective behavior score card. An indi- 
vidual who knows well the child to be scored checks on the card the appropriate 
items [he items are subdivisions of main headings such as Attitude of others 
toward him, ete. : the seorer checks the act most characteristic of the child at the 
time. The ecard has a high reliability and a low coefficient of correlation with 
Binet test age and I1.Q.—M. Goodrie (Clark) 


[See also abstracts 1504, 1510, 1511, 1512, 1513, 1514, 1551, 1614, 1647, 1649, 
1689, 1692.] 





